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NOW ... get the miracle strength of GOODYEAR’S 
3-T NYLON TIRE FOR ONLY 51“ MORE!* 



SAFER ON THE OUTSIDE! 

We had two cars approach this wet 
mterm-ctiun at 40 mph and slarn on 
their brakes at the same time. The 


ear with ordinary-type-tread ltr<*s 
skidded past the stop sign, but our 
new Twin-(»rip tread dr*aign stopped 
the other car 2-1 ' ; quicker. 


Goodyear — pioneer of the oll-ny'.on 
cord tire, creator of the exclusive 3-T 
Nylon process — now brings you 
amazingly strong and full count 3-T 
Nylon Custom Super-Cushion tires 
at sensationally new low prices. 

D RIVKR.S who want the most in 
tire safety and jierfortnanre can 
now buy a (Joodyear 3-T Nylon ('ord 
tirt* for only |)ennies more than they’d 
pay for a tire with ordinary <‘ord. 

In probably the toughest testing 
a tire ever got. this (Goodyear tire 
never had a cord broken! 

'I'hafs btH’au.se (loodycar’s ex- 
clusive 3-'r Nylon Cord is triplo- 
t<*mj>ertHi in a patented proi'css in- 
volving precisely controllecl Tension, 
Temix.*rature and Time . . . for maxi- 
mum strength and resiliency. 

And now, you can buy the exidu- 
sive 3-T Nylon Cord tire at the 
lowest price ever! 

What’s more, with Goodyear, you 
get the greatest guarantee in the 
business— no time limit, no mileage 
limit, no expiration date. See your 
G(Kxlyear dealer soon, (ioodycar, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 

•;i-T Nylon <’u*U>m Suj>eT-<'u»hiOQ, »i», 

Tulx'-’l'yiv BUck .Sidewali. 



MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 
Watch “The Goodyear Playhouse” on TV Sunday — 9-10 P.M. E.S.T. 



NEW 3-T NYLON CUSTOM SUPER-CUSHION 

good/Viair 


loek ler thU nearby Gaodyear dealer sign ter belter lire values . . . 
belter lire care . . . convenient credit terms. 




Memo to Advertisers 


REGIONAL EDITIONS: The "Good Word" is GROWTH 

"Growth," as we hope you've surmised from our 
recent memos, is more than ever the word for almost 
every phase of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Nowhere is this 
more true than for our regional editions. 

Thanks to our gains in overall circulation, and 
to some redistribution of the market areas covered, 
we are now able to announce new rates based on 125,000 
circulation in each area — Eastern, Midwest and W'est 
Coast. These increases range from 25% to better than 
100%. {For maps of these three areas, please see the 
back of this page.) 

But the really "hot" news is the way these editions 
have caught on with advertisers. Last week our March 25 
issue, for example, had 35 pages of regional advertising, 
and we already have 114% more regional advertising ordered 
for the first half of '57 than we actually ran during the 
same period last year. In fact, our regional orders for 
the first half are greater than we carried during the 
entire year 1956. 

On the flap in the back of this issue, you'll find 
a list of the advertisers who have already ordered 
regional space for 1957. 

I think you will agree that it is an impressive 
company. Many have exclusively regional markets. Many 
others are names you see in full-run national ads in 
SI — and who also use the sections for special 
sectional sales objectives. 

All of them, in selling the SPORTS ILLUSTRATED man 
and his family, are talking to the best group of consumer 
families ever assembled by a magazine — East, West, 
Center, and all over America. 



William W. Holman 
Advertising Director 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED REGIONAL EDITIONS 


Circulation in 
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Major Marketing 

Areas Included 

Eastern Edition 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Washington 

Baltimore 

Providence 

Albany-Schenectady 

New Haven 

Trenton 

Hartford 

Midwest Edition 

Chicago 
Detroit 
St. Louis 

Minneapolis-St . Paul 

Milwaukee 

Louisville 

Indianapolis 

Toledo 

Duluth-Superior 
Des Moines 

West Coast Edition 

Los Angeles 

San Francisco-Oakland 

Seattle 

Portland 

San Diego 

Sacramento 

Spokane 

Phoenix 

Salt Lake City 

Albuquerque 


Four-color and all standard black-and-white and two-color 
space units available in all editions. 


{Please see insert flaps in the back of this 
issue for names of advertisers who have 
already ordered regional space for 1957. ) 



Men on the 


go. . .go for 


JOCk^l/ brief 




Jockey briefs arc comfort-knit and master-tailored for the successful man- 
Cicnlly snug with just enough support for buoyant case all day. 

Jockey briefs tit like a second skin. They can't gap, bind, chafe, or pinch- 
ideal accessory for that trim, active look. Minimum bulk \sith full security. 

Jockey briefs have been copied but never duplicated. At your favorite store 
in combed cotton, stretch nylon, mesh cotton, fancy patterns, Durcnc, and 
luxury Mercclin" (Egyptian cotton & linen). 



known the wotljovrrbr thh 
J. fi. MoMi* Comp.’iy. Lii* t-' !. 
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A little dash of Paris in New York ... a spanking new 
Renault of France showroom ... created because our new 
1957 Dauphine Sedan simply had to have a jewel-box setting. 

Do drop in soon, at the southeast corner of Park Avenue 
and the Champs Elysees. . . Park at 56th Street, 
to be quite factual about it. 

Renault of France 

Direct fatlory Branch 

435 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 33, N.Y. • 70-65 QUEENS BWO.. WOOOSlOE, N.Y. 
fn Canada. 1427 Mounloin Si., Monlrcol 25, P. Q. 


on MAIN STREET, tOO.-.This rear-engine Daiiphine bring.s the Paris Jmik to the 
American road ... a 5-passenger sedan that gets up to 43 miles a gallun. $1645. F.O.B., New 
York, sold and serviced everywhere. Write us for name of the Renault dealer nearest you. 
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COVER: Dan Hodge 
Phniograph by A. Owen 


The muscular fellow busily applying a variadun of the 
hiplock is [>nn Hodge, latest pride of Oklahoma, whose 
unbeaten record is just slightly beltef than the Oklahoma 
football team's. For the reasons Dan Hodge is the man to 
beat in the N’CAA wrestling championships, see page 60. 
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on pajA 73 


AH rldia 'nevM unM 
la(er«ieiiil mil Pan AmtrKM 
CoMdfM ConnnlMiB. 
Cnerxiht O m? Tmw iik. 


TWILIGHT OF THE BUMS 8 

A report on the elderly Brooklyn Dodgers by ROBERT CREAMER, icith photographs In COLOR ond black and while 

FANTASTICO IS FOR FANGIO 4 

5ebn»ti;’<r lough course breaks in the new Corretle, and -Uaserofj erens the score. As told by KENNETH Rl'DEEN 

BEN HOGAN'S MODERN FUNDAMENTALS OF GOLF, PART IV 16 

The grealest golfer of our time erpoiinds the second pari of the swing 

THE MASTERS IN FLUX 34 

A precieir of the three fOMr.«e changes golfers will face at Angusla next week. By Herbert Warren Wind 

CARNIVAL TIME DOWN BAHAMAS WAY 38 

Artist John Groth captures the gay. colorful spirit of the Out Island Regatta 

DAN HODGE, THE WRESTLER TO BEAT 60 

A visit with the Oklahoma strong boy who looks like the best U.S. wrestler in years. By Don Parker 

FOOTBALL: THE SPRING CROPS BEGIN TO RIPEN 64 

Navy training pjclwred IN COLOR, with a follow-up report on some 1955 schoolboy stars by BOOTON Herndon 


•THE DEPARTMENT S 

• COMING EVENTS C 

• EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 2t 

• SCOREBOARD W 

• FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 72 

• THE 19TH HOLE 73 

• PAT ON THE BACK tc 


• Skiing: Tough Willy Schaeffler has hi.s Denver 
•skiers primed for their fourth straight NCAA 
title. By Robert Ajemian 

• Nature: A boardwalk Into wonderland now 
opens the secrets of Florida wildlife to tourists 

• Baseball: Spring training. John O’Reilly dis- 
covers, is old folks, mockingbirds and memorio.s 

• Basketball: North Carolina’s team proves that 
poise pays off and wins the NCAA champion- 
ship. By Jeremiah Tax 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE; 


TROUT 1957: THE WATERS AND THE FISH 



BRITAIN’S GRAND NATIONAL 


PLUS. THE FINAL LESSON OF BEN HOGAN’S 
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Sportswear 

ILLUSTRATED 


MANUEL ANGELES, handsome pro- 
fessional football player in Mexico, 
wears Jantzen’s handsome Weller 
Weight swim trunks, of firm textured 
fabric, in sun-and-waler-tcstcd colors. 
Sizes 28-40. $4.9S. At leading stores. 
Photographed in Acapulco. Mexico. 


spotisweo' for sportsmen 

Jontr«n tnc„ Po'iland 8. Oregon 


Mr, Engineer 



Spring’s been a long time coming 
. . . especially if you’re an outdoor 
man who’s stuck with a job in the 
foul weather belt. Before you hiber- 
nate again, look around. The cli- 
mates for fast career progress and 
for year- ’round sunshine aren’t al- 
ways poles apart. Enjoy them both 
at Chance Vought in Texas. Here, 
assignments invite professional 
growth, and the season’s always 
open on outdoor sport. Write: 

Mr. J. W. Lsmon. Aut. Chief EtiKineer 
Dei'Brtment St-1 






MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


I t's too early to have any itiea about how many golf- 
er.*^’ K^mes are jroing to bt' brought down into the TO.s 
this year by Ren Hojfan’s Mwleni Fundamentals of Golf. 
Rut from the day the first les.«yDn appeared, it wasn't too 
early to be sure that an awful lot of golfers are going to 
I)ut their game into Hogan'.s overlapping grii>. The reports 
.started coming in immediately, by letter, by phone and by 
word of mouth, in what is certainly the largest responst* 
Sports Iija'strated has ever had to any published article. 

Rill Reeney wrote usfrom Rochester. \.Y., “At our hou.se 
we already have 1 1 a nick in the ceiling, 2i a dent in the 
coffee table, 3 a small divot in the front hall. Perhaps 
there’s no excuse, becaust^ the first lesson .said nothing 
about swinging. But I hope the weather changes fast or I 
hate to think what will happen in snowbound Rochester 
homes un<ler the urge to practice what Hogan preaches.” 

At the Greenwich Country (’lub in Connecticut, Ladies’ 
Days will officially start on May 8. Cnofficially, how- 
ever, they started on Tuesday, March 12, according to 
testimony from two (Ireenwich ladies who headed for the 
course as soon as each had read Hogan on “The (irij).” 
“We were not alone. The pro sh(>[) was closed, and it wa.s 
anything but .spring. But Ladies' Day it was, and Hogan 
was the rea.son.” 

One urgent re(pjest for an e.\ira copy came from a frus- 
trated Ivy lA'ugue alumnus, who .said without comment, 
"The pages in the Yale Club copy are lorn out.” This ap- 
parently won't happen in the Xew York offices of Ratten, 
Harion, Durstine & Osborn. Inc., which reports that ];eople 
are locking their Sports Illl'strateds in their desks. 

Prom Palm Reach, Kla. to Palm Springs, Calif. Sports 
I i-LfSTRA TED -sold out hours after the March 1 1 issue hit the 
stands. It was easy to .see where a lot of them had gone. 
Tor instance, on the big practice tee at the Thunderbird 
course at Palm Springs, which accommodates 25 to 30 
golfers at a time, propped-up copiesof Sports Iu.i strated 
were almo.st a.s integral a part of the setting as the play- 
ers themselves. 

One Palm Springs golfer, how<*ver, was doing things dif- 
ferently. Said Advertising Agency K.vecutive Jere Hayard, 
“It’s hard to wait, but I've decided not to touch a club 
until I’ve read all five lessons.” Rayard’s moment will come 
next week, when the series ends — the beginning, SPORTS 
Ii.LfSTRATED hopes, of many plea.'iant moments, not only 
for Rayard but for millions of other golfers. 
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“Let’s call and tell them 
what a good time we had!” 

\^'hcii you get hack liome from a visit with friends, 
il*s nice to say “Thank you” l)y telephone. 

They'll he glad to know, too, tliat you got home 
safely. 

And in hetween visits, the easy, pleasant way to 
keep in touch is by leleplione. Why not try it tonight? 

^ 1 

I I 

I LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW ] 

I Station-toStation Calls \ 

For example: hirst iiu 

J minute 

1 Pliilitdflphia to WashinKton. D.C. 4!it 

! HufTalo to Cleveland 

j Detroit to Cincinnitti Grxf 

I Minneapolis to Chic.ago 80<; 

I Dallas to New Orleans y.5d 

I 

I These rates apply ei-ery night after fi and all day Sunday. I 
( Add the fO'", federal excise tax. 

I 1 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Sumbet. It's Tnire fit Fast. 



Knch lubled 
minute 

ir.c 

I'id 

20e 

20e 

25i; 
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COMING EVENTS 


March 29 through April 7 



Pete Penn 

Protects 

Horsepower 


Keep your car’s horsepower 
at top vigor longer. Use only 
a brand of Pennsylvania 
MotorOil. You'll get betteroil 
mileageand less wearon close- 
fitting, fast-moving parts. 

In your neighborhood, a 
reliable dealer carries and 
recommends a brand of oil 
made from Nature’s finest 
crude . . . Pennsylvania. It’s 
the best oil for today’s high- 
speed engines. . . the best way 
to keep the power you bought. 


INSIST ON A BRAND OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Motor Oil 



FRIDAY. MARCH 29 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3 


Soulhern Badminlon Assn. Tournamant. Allan(a(lhrauCli 
Match 31). 

Boxing 

■ Isaac Logart vs. Gil Tamer, wellerivaights (10 rds.), 

• Mad. Sq. Garden. New York. 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Skiing 

NCAA Slalom. Downhill & lumping Championships. Snow 
Basin. Ogden. Utah (through March 31). 

Staaplachaea 

Gland National Steeplechase Ainiree. England. 

Pro matches. Rosevrall vs. Gonzales. Montreal. 

Wrestling 

NCAA Championships. Pilisburgh (through March 30). 
SATURDAY, MARCH 30 
Badininten 

U S. National Junior Championships. Wilmington, OH. 
(through April 1), 

Boaketbeill 

(College) 

a Herald Tribune East-WesI All-Star Came. Mad. Sq. Gar> 

• den. New York. 2 30 p.m. (CBS) 

(Professional) 

• National Basketball Assn, playofls, learns and sites to be 
determined. 2.30 p.m. (NBC). 

Boating 

McMillan Sailing Cup Senas, Annapolis. Md (through 
March 31). 

Star Sailing Championship, Nassau (through April 6). 
Bool Show 

3rd Annual Boal and Sport Show, Sarasota, Fla. (Ihrough 
Match 31). 

Tony DeMarco vs Larry Boatdman. wellerweighls (10 
Ids ). Boston. 

Oai Dower vs. Pascual Perez Ilyweighi title (IS rds), 
Buenos Aires. 

Fox Kwnling 

The Carolina Cup, Camden. S.C. 

Hockey 

Slanley Cup playofls, Montieal vs. New York. Monlreal. 
Horse Racing 

■ Florida Derby. {100.000. 3-yr -olds, IW m.. Gullslteam 

• Park. Fla . 4 30 p m. (CBS). 

John B. Campbell Memorial. $100,000, 3-yr.-olds t up. 
1 1 16 m., Bowie. Md. 

Horse Show 

Annual Horse Show. Aiken Polo Club. Columbia, S.C. 
Lacrosse 

Johns Hopkins vs. Yale, Baltimore. 

Sheeting 

Slocklun Gun Club Tiapshoot, Slucklon. Calif, (through 
March 31). 

Aqua Sierra Sportsman's Club Itapshool. Noilh Holly- 
wood. Calil. (through Match 31). 

SUNDAY, MARCH 31 

Basketball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americas. Mad, 
Sq. Garden. New York. 

Hockey 

Stanley Cup playoHs. Boston v$- Detroit, Bostoni 
Polo 

Hall of Fame match. Boca Raton. Fla. 

Swimming 

Southern Atlantic Assn. Championships, Baltimore, 


MONDAY, APRIL I 
Basketball 

Harlem Globelrolleis vs. Collage All-Amencas, Chicago. 
Boxing 

• Willi Besmanoff vs. BHi Baker, heavyweights (10 rds.), 
St. Nick’s. Hew Vbik. 10.30 p.m. (DuMoM). 

Crowe Peele vs. Joe Rowan, heavyweights (10 rds.). New 

Horae Racing 

Caoilol Handicap. $10,000. 3-yr.-olds t up. 6 I.. Laurel, 
Md. 

Paumonok Handicap. $20,000 . 3-yf.-olds S up. 6 I.. 
Jamaica, N.Y. 

Pro matches. Rosewall vs. Gonzales. Toronto. 

Caiibbetn Championships, Montage Bay. Jamaica. 8 W.t. 
(Ihrough April 7). 

TUESDAY, APRIL 2 
Basketball 

Harlem Globatrotters vs. College AII-Ame'IcaS. Cleve- 
land. 

Hockey 

Stanley Cup playoHs. Boston vs. Detroit, Boston . Montreal 
vs. New York, Monlreal. 

Horse Racing 

Singing Tower Stakes, $10,000. 2-yr.-old fillies. 3 f.. 
Guflslream Park. Fla. 

lacrosse 

Rutgers vs. Harvard. New Brunswick, N.J. 


Basketball 

Harlem Globetrollers vs. College All-Amencas. Buffalo. 

Baxing 

■ Paolo Rosi vs. Joe Lopes, lightweights (10 rds.). Wash- 

• mgton. D.C. (ABC). 

Wrestling 

National AAU Championships, Waynesburg. Pa. (through 
April 6). 

THURSDAY, APRIL 4 
Boskelboll 

Harlem (yobetrollers vs. College All-Americas. Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Boxing 

NCAA Championships. Pocatello. Idaho (through April fi). 

Golf 

e Ihe Masters Tournament, $20,000. Augusta. Ga. (Ihrough 

• Aoiil7){C6S'>- 

Heckey 

Stanley Cup playoRs (If necessary), Boston vs Delroil. 'De- 
troit Monlreal vs. New York. Montreal (Also April 6 and 9 
if necessary.) 

National Men’s Indoor Championships, Daytona Beach. 
Fla. (through April 6). 

FRIDAY, APRIL 5 
Basketball 

Harlem Globetrollers vs. College All-Amencas. Hetshey. 
Pa 

Boxing 

■ Tony Anthony vs. Chuck Spieser, light heavyweigM 
4 eliminalion bout (12 rds.). Detroit. 10 p.m (NBC) 

Golf 

22nd Annual MidwesI Amateur Golf Tournament. French 
Lich Ind. (through April 7). 

Handball 

7lh Annual U.S. National Championships. Dallas (Ihrough 
April 13). 

Skiing 

Western Slates American Legion Junior Championships, 
Squaw Valley. Calif, (through April 7). 

Tennis 

Florida East Coast Juniors Championship, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. (through April 7). 

SATURDAY. APRIL 6 
Baseball 

• (Exhibilion) 

■ Brooklyn vs. Milwaukee. Dallas (NBC) 

• Cleveland vs. New YotkGiants, Houston. 2 Up. m, (CBS). 
Basketball 

Hailem Globetrotters vs. Collage All-Americas. Detroil. 

Service Academies Sailing Championships. Annapolis, 
Md. (through April 7). 

Boat Show 

Houston Boal, Sports S Travel Show. Houston (through 
April 14). 

Bowling 

National Men's Doubles Championship, Houston (through 
April 7). 

Horse Racing 

Bay Meadows Derby. $30,000. 3-yr.-old8. 1 I/U m., Bay 
Meadows, Calil. 

Cherry Blossom Handicap. $10,000, 3-yc.-olds A up(tillies 
A mates). 6 f.. Laurel. Md. 

Fort Lauderdale Handicap, $23,000, 3-yr..p>ds A up. 
I I 16 m., Gulfsiteam Park. Fla. 

The Swift, $20,000, 3-yr.-olds, 6 Jamaica, N.Y. 
Skating 

Norlheaslern Indoor Speed Skating Championships, 
Lynn, Mass. 

Skiing 

North Ameiican Alpine Championstiips. Sqqaw Valley. 
Calil. (through April 7). 

Harvard- Yale-Piincolon Slalom, Intervale, N.H. 

Pro matches, Rosewall vs. (ionzales. East Orange, N.J 

Track A Field 

Texas Relays. Austin. Texas. 

Women’s Indoor Meet, Cleveland. 

SUNDAY, APRIL 7 
Basketball 

Harlem Globeliollers vs. College All-Americas. SI. Louis. 
Golf 

1st Annual Babe 2aharias Goll Tournameni, all Florida 
coursas (through April 14). 

Skating 

Metropolitan Indoor Speed Skating Championships. 
Brighton, Mass. 

Saccer 

U.S. Soccer team vs. Mexico, Mexico City. 

Tennis 

Pro matches, Rosewall vs. Gonzales, Troy. N.Y. 

*See local listing. 
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Now nylon cord gives tires lasting strength, 
means new freedom from fear of blowouts 


Nylon*' 'liock-ali'orltiiin loiif:lnu-" 'liriif*' ofV tlii‘ ^■v<•I•y 
ilay mail slun k' tlial ran l aii'r iinsrrii (lamai;r lo onli 
narv lirr roni. lra<l to Mow out' undrr tlu* sirr,'' of 
\^a^ <iri\iii>:. lor [inla\'-' liravirr. morr |iowri'liil rai' 
for ilir ^-iistainni '|irr(l' priniittrcl on loday’s liii:tiwa\' 
in Ion l ord I in-' ;ii\r \ mi a |ii ii'idr" rvlra inar"in of -af i tv 
Thr .'ti'rn^rlli and [irolri iioii of iiston ron! tin-' 


lunr liccn provni in liillimi' of inilr' of hm- li\ liiirkrr^. 

All lirr roiiiiianii's iiiakr inlon rord liri'. W hrtlirr 
voii rlioosr |iirtninin or >laiidard inlon lirr'. lli«\\ olTrr 
\ou j'li'airr [iroln lion than rotn|Mral>tr tin-' inaih- with 
oi'din.irv roi'd. Look for tin- idmiiliralion on tin- 'idrwall. 
Iii'i'l on in loll w hrii Inn in^ nrw lirr' — rlianjir to nylon 
w tiro Inn in'* a nrw rar. 


NYLON CORD PROTECTS AGAINST THE 4 MAJOR CAUSES OF BLOWOUTS 



(SrPDNJ) 


BETTES THINGS FOS BETTES IIVING 
...THSOaGH CHEMISTSr 


t. BRUISE OAMACE. 

Nylon's shOCkabsoHi' 
■ns toughness proteils 
against impact damage 
caused by hitting a 
bump, hole or rock. 


2. MOISTURE OAM- 

AOE. Watei lan'l rot 
nylon cord Nylon ends 
blowouts due to mois- 
tuie seeping m through 
cracks or cuts in Itres. 


3. FLEX FATIOUE. 

Nylon's resilience 
guards against the 
strength sapping llei 
strain that occurs every 
single lime a (Ire turns, 


4. HEAT OAMACE. 

Nylon gives two way The safest, strongest tires 
protection It not only made with nylon cord 

has greater heal resist- 
ance. but also makes 

cooler-running tires. ITa/rh Du Dont 7‘Sntifr, TuruIrjyt,AHC Srtunrk, 9:30 EST 
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The great Brooklyn Dodgers are in their declining 
years. As an era ends, a clown is hired and strong 
hints are dropped about leaving Ebbets Field. The 
faithful may be about to give their last hurrah 

by ROBERT CREAMER 

CAPTAIN PEC WEE REESE IN PAIN: THE PENNANT WAS ALMOST LOST 


P i-:k Wee REESEstood at home plate, waiting. The Detroit 
pitcher on the mound was a large young man named 
Jim Running. He was very fast this sunny March afternoon 
and very wild. 

Pee Wee waited with a quiet confidence that became a 
37-year-old man who still felt 19, who was the proud father 
of a practically brand-new six-weeks-old son and who in 
the four times he had appeared at bat in this young exhi- 
bition season had had a walk, a single and two lovely 
home runs. 

Running threw. The fast ball went directly at Pee Wee’s 
head, and Reese fell in a lump at the plate, hit by the 
pitch. There wasn't a man in the press box or in the dugout 
or in the stands who knew Reese who didn't feel a’ little 
sick to his stomach. 

Pee Wee rolled over and held himself tautly, in an odd 
position, stretching his body in pain as he supported himself 
on his toes and his left forearm. People gathered around 
him. and after a while Reese stood up and allowed himself 
to be led from the field. Dr. Harold Wendler, the Dodgers’ 
trainer, carried Pee Wee's right arm. 

"Thank God, it wasn’t his head,” was the first reaction 
among those who knew Reese. Rut, from the way the 
trainer held the arm, it looked broken, and if it was broken 
that could be the end of the road as a ballplayer for Pee 
Wee Ree.se and the end, too, for thi.s year’s Dodgers. 

“Running just settled the National League pennant 
race,” said Jack Lang of the Long Island Prrss. However, 
an inning or so later word came up from Dr. Wendler that 
it was only a bruise, a bad bruLse but no more than that, 
on the fleshy inner part of the forearm where Pee Wee had 
raised it protectively in front of his face. Jack Lang was 
wrong then. The race was still wide open. 

Rut. even so, Lang’s comment and Reese’s injury sud- 
denly brought the status of the 1957 Rrooklyn Dodgers 
clearly into focus. They were, indeed, as everyone has 
charged, an old team, a collection of marvelous baseball 
players but old ones, past their prime, prone to injury, 
prone to ailments, losing slowly but surely to age. Carl 
Furillo's cranky elbow still bothered him; Carl is 35. Roy 
Campanella’s hand, which crippled him so badly last 
season, was still a question; Roy is 35, too, and some say 
older. Sal Maglie felt fine, but Sal eases past 40 on April 
26 and Sal has a history of back trouble; most men of 
40 with back trouble feel it strike after a half hour of 
cutting grass. How can a 40-year-old man with a trick 
back pitch 200 innings of baseball? 

And Don Newcombe’s arm was hurting, and Carl Ers- 
kine’s probably was, too, though with Carl a sore arm is 
a.s much a part of his baseball life as his glove and he tends 
to ignore it. Don and Carl are both past 30. Duke Snider, 
hit by a pitched ball, had picked up a bad bruise on his 
leg, and he's 30, too. 

Clearly, then, this was a team of old and ailing players. 
And it was a team that depended on those old and ailing 
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players for its strength. Lose a Reese or a Campanella or a 
Furillo, and where would they be? 

The exhibition game went on. Running continued to be 
wild but the Dodgers had not scored against him when, 
with two men on base, Don Zimmer came to bat in the 
second inning. 

Zimmer is a young man on this team. 26, and a fasci- 
nating study in courage. In 1953, when he was with St. Paul, 
Zimmer was batting .StH> and /ead/ng the Amerk-an Associ- 
ation in home runs and runs hatted in, when he was hit in 
the head with a pitched ball. His skull wa.s fractured, and he 
nearly died. It took him months to regain full control of his 
speech and his reflexes. But he did, and he returned to 
baseball. He moved up from the minors to the Dodgers and 
for three seasons has been a valuetl utility player for 
Brooklyn, though Zimmer resents the role of substitute and 
burn.s with an angry ambition to play regularly, every 
day. Last year, early in the season, he was struck full in 
the face by another pitched ball. This time he nearly lost 
his sight: the retina of his left eye had become detached. 
He was forced to lie completely immobile for several weeks 
while the eye slowly healed, and it wa.s said that almost 
certainly his career as a baseball player was over. 

ZIMMERS DON'T FLINCH 

But here he was, back again, playing for the Dodgers 
again, and halting now against the wild, fast right-hander, 
Bunning’s pitch came wailing in, high, inside, right at 
Zimmer's head. People who knew Zimmer’s history flinched. 
Zimmer didn’t. He fell to the ground like a cat, under the 
pitch, safe. He popped up to his feet and moved back 
into the batter’s box at once, his bat cocked. 

been beaned twice, hasn’t he?” a Detroit man said 
In the press l)ox. He was thinking, along with everyone 
else, of Reese’s arm and Zimmer’s head and wondering how 
the player could possibly generate enough nerve to face the 
pitcher again. 

‘‘Watch him,” a Brooklyn writer said. "He won’t give 
an inch. The crazy bastard.” He said these last words 
proudly, affectionately. 

Running threw. Zimmer stepped into the pitch, swung 
and hit a three-run home run over the left field fence. 

"Guts,” the Detroit man said, almost to himself. 

The Tigers rallied later on to bring the score to 3-2, and 
they loaded the bases with no one out in the eighth. In to 
pitch for Brooklyn came a tall, lanky Cuban named Rene 
Gutierrez y Valdes, who won 22 games in the Pacific Coast 
I./eague last year. Valdes’ nickname, he will tell you, ig 
Ldligo, The Whip, and he e.xudcs confidence. “I want to 
pitch only against Yankees,” he announced, when he final- 
ly reported to camp after hrashly holding out for a higher 
salary. Why the Yankees? he was asked. "If I beat Yan- 
kees I make team.” he argued, logically. 

But The Whip made his debut against the Tigers instead , 
and the bases were loaded and no one was out. The tying 


run was on third base. Ldligo pitched. The first batter 
fouled to the first baseman. One out. The second popped 
up to the infield. Two out. The third also popped to the in- 
field. Three out. The Whip retired three more Tigers m 
succession in the ninth, and the Dodgers had the ball game 
3-2, thanks principally to Don Zimmer an<l Rene Valdes. 

It was only a spring training game, but suddenly the 
status of the Brooklyn Dodgers was out of focus again. 
Their great players were old, true enough, hut now it ap- 
peared that it just wasn’t that simple. There were some 
young players in the background, and their skills and en- 
ergy could have a significant bearing on the success or fail- 
ure this year of what almost everyone has come to think of 
a.s the old, old Dodgers. 

A good part of this blanket thinking about the Dodgers 
as an old team stems from the sheer greatness of the key 

coniinued 
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Brooklyn players, greatness that keeps young players from 
breaking into the lineup. No other group of stars in the 
long history of baseball has played together so many years 
so successfully as the eight-man nucleus of the modern 
Dodgers: Reese, Furillo, Gil Hodges, Snider, Campanella, 
Newcombe, Erskine and the departed Jack Robinson. 
Reese came to the Dodgers in 1940; Furillo in 1946; Robin- 
son, Snider and Hodges (except for two times at bat in 
194:1) in 1947; Campanella and Erskine in 1948; New- 
combe in 1949. A couple of them made one or two return 
trips to the high minors, but 1949 can be designated as 
the year this collection of extraordinary players became a 
team. In the eight seasons from 1949 through 1956, they 
won five pennants and tied for a sixth, lost another on the 
last day of the season and finished second the one other 
time they failed to win. And the same group was chiefly 
responsible, year after year. Aside from pitching (where 
first Preacher Roe, then .loe Black, then Clem Labine and 
Sal Maglie made significant contributions to success), only 
one other player, the resourceful Junior Gilliam, has become 
an integral part of tlie Dodger lineup. Compare the Brook- 


oi.n Ac;i-: .and dkprkciation 


The Brooklyn Dodgers were the oldest team in the majors 
when they won the pennant la-st year. Calculating the ages of 
the starting eight ipitcher omitted; on September 30, 1956, 
the Dodgers spotted an average five years per man to the 
second-place Braves and third-place Redlegs and more than 
seven years per man to the coltish I’iitshurgh Pirates. Only 
other club to average over -30 years per man was the Chicago 
White So.x. .Average age of the 128 major league starters is 2T.8. 


TKAM 

Brooklyn Dodgers 
Chicago White .Sox 
Boston Bed Sox 
Cleveland Indians 
Philadelphia Phillies 
Baltimore Orioles 
Kansas City .Athletics 
Chicago Cubs 
Now York Yankees 
St. Louis Cardinals 
Detroit Tigers 
Washington Senators 
Milwaukee Braves 
Cincinnati Bedlegs 
Now York Giants 
Pillsburgh Pirates 


rUTAI. A<;K AVKKAtJ 

.STARTING S AtiK 

255 31. S 

215 :io.6 

23K 29.7 

236 29.3 

228 2H.5 

223 27.9 

222 27.7 

220 27.5 

220 27.5 

218 27.2 

217 27.1 

217 27.1 

216 27 

212 26.5 

211 26.3 

196 24.5 


Linked inseparably with old age is insurance. Baseball men 
can only speculate how much the Dodgers have slowed down 
in recent years, but Mutual of Omaha can tell you. 1.4ist year 
the value of the habitual National League champions had di*- 
preciated, they said, exactly 40',, since 1953. The Dodger reg- 
ulars were insured at $150,000 apiece, compared to $250,000 
three years ago. (Incidentally, Mutual of Omaha took a jaun- 
diced view of managers which would cause many an armchair 
general to mutter, ‘T knew it." In.surance value of Dodger 
Manager Walter Alston: $0.i This year they are the Flying 
Dodgers; a blanket policy of $2,800,000 will cover the whole 
Convair-load of players on each trip, averaging $1 12,000 a man. 


lyn starting nine in the memorable first game of the 1949 
World Series against the New York Yankees (when Tommy 
Henrich beat Don Newcombe 1 0 on a ninth inning home 
run) with that which started the memorable la.?t game of 
the 1956 Series (when Yogi Berra destroyed Newcombe 
with two two-run home runs). Newcombe was the pitcher 
in 1949, Campanella the catcher. Hodges wa.s at first base, 
Robimson at second, Reese at short, Sniderin center, Furillo 
in right. In 1956 Robinson had moved to third base, but 
the others were all in precisely the same positions. The 
Yankees, who won seven pennants in the same eight years, 
had an almost complete overhaul in that time: of the nine 
who started again.st Brooklyn in 1949, only Yogi Berra was 
in the lineup for that final game of the 1956 Series. 

The point being so laboriously made is simply this: the 
greatnes.s of the Dodger nucleus makes it hard to believe 
that the Dodgers can continue to win without them, and 
the rapid turnover of personnel common in baseball makes 
it hard to believe that the Dodger nucleus can keep going 
much longer. The retirement of Jackie Robinson, the 
greatest of all Dodger ballplayers, lends strength to this 
argument. The nagging feeling persists that perhaps this 
at long last will be the year that the fabulous one-hossshay 
falls apart, all at once. 

But talk to Waller Alston about this. He’s the fourth 
man to manage this extraordinary collection of players 
and the most succes.sful, when you con.sider the declining 
ability of his stars and the rising ability of his opponents. 
Admirers of Leo Durocher, Burt Sliollon and Charley Dres- 
sen may possibly object indignantly to that statement, and 
it is admitted that Alston may well be the weakest tac- 
tician of the lot. But as a strategist he is by far the best. 
Someone once explained the differenee between tactics and 
strategy in describing Lee Durocher as a nianager: “If you 
were in a building and it started to collapse, Leo would get 
you out. I don’t know what he’d do, but he’d think of 
something, and you’{l get out. Thai’s tactics, and that's 
Leo. But someone el.se would have seen to it beforehand 
that the damn building was safe.” 

An<l that’s strategy, and that’s Alston. Durocher seldom 
thought past today’s game. Alston is almost irritating in 
his consideration of the future. One of the .standard joke 
lines of Brooklyn baseball writers is, “We’ll have to w'ait 
and see about that,” which is Alston’s slock reply to mo.st 
questions seeking his opinion. Alston doesn’t pop off. Ask 
him, for instance, if he thinks the Dodgers will miss Robin- 
son this year. It’s a ticklish question in the first place be- 
cause the fiery, outspoken Robinson was a constant bur 
on Alston’s hide. 

”1 can't say yet,” Alston replies. “Have to W'ait and 
see how the player who takes his place will do.” 

Press him a little further. "Hell,” he says, “any team 
would miss a competitor like Robinson. He was a great 
player. But Charley Neal [a young infielderl had a better 
batting average than Robinson last year. Randy Jackson 
iKobin.'!on’s alternate at third base) hit about the same, 
and he batted in more runs.” 

Talk to Alston about the other old players, about the 
possibility of one or two or several of them breaking down 
this year. “There’s always that chance, but I don’t sie iny 
text eontinufd on page IS 

PHOTOGRAPH BY GARRY WINOGRAKD 

YOUTH OP THE DODGERS IS mostly on the bench and the 
pitching .staff. Talented Don DrysdaU- it>ppOKile\ is only 20, but 
he started 12 games la.st season, defeated the Giants four times. 
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ontlhiufd from page 10 

sign of it ypt. And I don’t think the whole bunch is going 
to break down at once.” 

But the possibility is there, and Alston knows it, and 
so he is constantly working his young players in and out 
of the lineup: Don Demeter, a 21-year-old .string bean of 
a center fielder who hit 41 home runs for Fort Worth last 
year; Jim Gentile, a 22-year-old first baseman, who hit 
40 homers as Demeter’s teammate; John Roseboro, a left- 
handed hitting catcher who is not yet on the Dodger roster 
but who hits sharply, throws well, runs fast and, all in all, 
looks like a fine baseball player. Alston has been using Neal 
and Chico Fernandez at second and short. And Zimmer, 
of course, and others. 

All this is an attempt to reinforce the dike, to buy insur- 
ance. The Dodgers have had, for the past decade, brilliant 
fielding and powerful hitting. Lately, both have become 
just a little frayed. 

PITCHERS AND HITTERS 

Last year Alston insisted he wasn’t worried about his 
hitting. “We’ll get enough runs,” he said at that time. “I’m 
not worried about that. I’m worried about my pitching.” 
A year ago Johnny Podres had just been drafted, Billy 
Loes had a .sore arm and so did Karl Spooner, and Don Bes- 
sent had been operated on for an abdominal obstruction, 
“'rhat’s four pretty good pitchers we didn’t have,” Alston 
said the other day. “But it turned out the pitching came 
through better than we ever expected. Newcombe won 27, 
and we got Sal Maglie. Roger Craig was very good the first 
part, and Erskine was good. The bullpen wa.s strong: Labine 
was very valuable in relief, and so was Bessent when he 
came back. Drysdale did pretty good. The pitching won for 
us. But the hitting didn’t get us enough runs, except the 
last 10 days of the season. That was the only time all year 
we had a sustained attack. It carried through the first two 
games of the Series, and then it stopped cold.” 

He made a wry face, remembering that the Dodgers 
scored a total of six runs in the last five games of the Series 
after scoring 19 in the first two. 

“This year now we're not worried about our pitching. 
I don’t know if Newcombe and Maglie will win 40 games 
between them again, but you have to expect them to do 
pretty well, and we have Podres hack. We have Erskine and 
Craig, and they’re reliable pitchers. We have a very good 
bullpen, with Labine and Bessent. And Ed Roebuck. 
Young fellows like Sandy Koufax and Spooner and Fred 
Kipp can help us. They’re all lefties, like Podres. Did you 
know we didn’t throw a left-handed pitch against the Yan- 
kees in the Series last year? We can use lefties. Koufax and 
Spooner have been throwing hard, Koufax has very good 
stuff: all he ever needed was control, and now he seems 
to have it. Everyone knows how hard Spooner can throw 
when he’s right ISpooner struck out 27 men in pitching 
two consecutive shutouts when he made his maj'or league 
debut in 1954, and then pitched well in the latter part 
of 1955 before hurting his arm). Now and then he looks 
all right again. Kipp looked awfully good in Japan on that 
trip we took after the Series. .\nd I'm very high on young 

PHOTOCRAPH nv JOHN C. ZIMMERMAN 

AGE OF THE DODGERS is evident in graying hair of Puke 
Snider, at IJO the younge.st of the '‘old” Brooklyn regulars. Slug- 
ger Snider ha-s averaged d4 homers a year for pa.st eight .seasons. 



SOMBER SAL MAGLIE; AT 40 CAN YOUSTILL PITCH YOUR 200 INNINGS? 


Drysdale; he could be one of our big pitchers. You can't 
ho sure, of cour.se, hut it could turn out we might have 
a hell of a pitching staff. We belter have, because I'm 
worried about that hitting.” 

The pendulum has swung, then, over the years. Where 
once the Dodgers were accepted as a team of power hitters 
and great fielders who made up for a mediocre pitching 
staff, now the once-great team is carried by its pitchers. 

Baseball men have an almo.st reverent rc.spect for good 
pitchers, and the Dodgers’ chief rivals for the pennant — 
the Milwaukee Braves and the Cincinnati Redlegs— always 
praise Brooklyn’s pitching staff. But pitching is a delicate 
thing. The odds that say there’s a chance that Kipp and 
Spooner and Koufax and Drysdale will blos.som into full- 
fledged major leaguers are no better than those that .say 
Newcom he’s arm will stay sore or that MagUe’sage will trip 
him up or that Podre.s and Erskine and Craig will fail. 

The Dodgers are a fragile team in their twilight years, 
and if fhey manage to hang on to win the pennant one more 
time it will be a signal tribute to their lingering greatness 
and to the skill of their unpraised manager in utilizing his 
Zimmers and Kipps and Latigos. And it may well be their 
last hurrah. 

Be sure to see them play this year if you can, becau.se 
the fabulous Bums of Brooklyn won’t be the same much 
longer. F'or one thing, they may be moving cross-country 
to Los Angeles. For another, Jackie’s gone and the rest of 
the old gang can't be too far behind. ^ 
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HISBRAND-NEWCORVETTESSINTHEFRONTPOSITION. OftI VCR JOHN FITCH LE APS HURRIEDLY INTO THE COCKPIT IN TRADITIONAL LEMANS-TY PE 

FANTASTICO is for 


F or one galvanic clay ll seemt-d that 
a storybook race was in the making, 
but instead, the seventh and most 
momentous Sebring 12-hours yet was 
a lesson straight from the textbook: 
the fastest and soundest ear with the 
most skillful drivers will win, barring 
bad racing luck. 

Nothing resembling ill luck trou- 
bled the world champion driver, Juan 
Manuel Fangio, and his accomplished 
teammate, Jean Behra, in their pursuit 
of victory in a Maserati that could run 
away from any car on the course. They 
dominated the race completely from 
the moment Behra took the lead on 
the 19th lap until the end. If that 
weren't lesson enough, the driver .sec- 
ond only to Fangio in ability, Britain's 


Stirling Moss, placed second with the 
considerable help of Co-driver Harry 
Schell. 

Yet look what had happened before 
the Maseratis and their accomplished 
drivers proved that automobile racing 
does not normally lend itself to the 
fairy tale ending. 

Chevrolet brought Detroit's first all- 
out sports racing car (SI, March 25) to 
the taxing course at Sebring, Fla. and 
created a sensation, on the first day of 
practice, the scope of which would be 
difficult to exaggerate. Its new racer, 
the Corvette Super Sport, had been 
in the making for only five months 
and had been assembled in reasonably 
final form for little more than a week. 
Its shakedown trial would have to be 


in the race itself, for there was not 
enough time in practice to explore all 
the unknowns. 

Besides the elegant metallic-blue car 
which was to represent Chevrolet — and 
the United States— at Sebring, there 
wa.s an ugly duckling of a practice car. 
True, it had substantially the same in- 
sides as the blue ear. but its grimy, 
wliile plastic body with a gaping hole 
in the hood and another behind the 
cockpit looked shabby beside the glis- 
tening magne.sium sheath of its patri- 
cian stablemate. Its engine had the 
cast-iron cylinder heads of a standard 
Corvette, not the lightweight alumi- 
num heads which Designer Zora Arkus- 
Dunlov had devised to produce 30 
more horsepower in the finished SS. In 
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A success for an old master and a failure full of hope 
marked the running of Sebrlng's 12-hour Grand Prix. 
Although it was Fangio who won, Detroit made the news 


by KENNETH RUDEEN 


fact, it wasn’t long before everyone 
was calling the white practice Corvette 
■ The Mule.” 

When John Fitch, the .Vo. 1 C or\ ette 
driver, achieved lap time.s in The Mule 
that were within a few seconds of la.st 
year’s record minutes 29.7 seconds i 
on a 5.2-mile circuit which had been 
narrowed at spots and therefore was 
considered some three seconds sltnvcr 
than last year’s layout, the Corvette 
pit was jammed with spectators. 

Before the gawkers had stopped rub- 
bing their eyes. Fangio had strolled 
over to take a ride in The Mule him- 
self. He turned the first two laps in new 
course-record times, plus a third in a 
staggering :l:27. 

The seeds of the storybook tale were 


then sown— a Detroit sports car. of all 
things, traveling easily at lap speeds 
that would make it one of the major 
contenders in a world championship 
race. 

''Fauhislini” said Fangio. “I couUl 
have gone two seconds faster if I liad 
tried.” 

"It is irrational,” said Dunlov, “that 
the car should go so fast when it is so 
new.” Having ma<lethis disclaimer, he 
smiled broadly and looked as though 
he eould have danced for Joy. 

He was no less encouraged by the 
word that the only car which had gone 
faster that day was Fangio’s 4. .5-liter 
Maserati (:l:25.2i. This was certainly 
the car to fear more tlian any other be- 
cause its four-carburetor \’-8 engine 


was said to develop a prodigious 400 
hp. Its acceleration was phenomenal, 
and it had lapped the field in the sea- 
son'.s finst champion.ship race, in Argen- 
tina, before retiring with a broken 
clutch pin. That was the 4.;Vs first race 
and it, too, apparently had needed 
some shaking down. Not as well adver- 
tised was the report that Britain’s 
Mike Hawthorn had taken the most 
jjromising I) .Jaguar entry— the one 
with the new 2. 8-liter engine and fuel 
injection— around lire course in 2:24. 

Duntov’.s smile was short-lived; 
there were problems without number 
at the hangar near Sehring’s airport 
race course which Chevrolet now occu- 
piecl. Fangio declined an offer to drive 
cuntitnird on lUKjr 50 
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THE MODERN FUNDAMENTALS OF GOLF 


PART IV 


THE SECOND PART 
of the SWING 

by BEN HOGAN 

with HERBERT WARREN WIND and drawings by ANTHONY RAVIELLI 


O NE of the greatest pleasures in golf— lean think of noth- 
ing that truly compares with it unless it is watching 
a well-played shot streak for the flag — is the sensation a 
golfer experiences at the instant he contacts the ball flush 
and correctly. He always knows when he does, for then 
and only then does a distinctive “sweet feeling” sweep 
straight up the shaft from the clubhead and surge through 
his arms and his whole frame. Not even the best golfer 
can hit the ball this well on every shot, for golf, in es- 
sence, is a game of misses. Every seasoned, sensible golfer 
knows this, and, accordingly, he tries to build a swing that 
is so basically sound that his "misses” are, in truth, not 
bad golf shots at all — fairly well struck, accurate enough, 
eminently serviceable. 

In this chapter we will be taking up the phase of the 
swing in which the player actually hits the ball. This 
second section of the swing — from the start of the down- 
swing to the finish of the follow-through — is the most 
crucial part, necessarily. This is where everything a player 
does from the moment he takes his club from the bag 
either pays off or doesn’t. Since, in the method we are 
teaching, each action is the direct result of preceding ac- 
tions in the chain-action setiuence of the swing, it strikes 
me that it would be extremely profitable, before tackling 
the downswing, to review briefly the plane of the back- 
swing. As we brought out last week, staying on his plane 
as he swings back is a golfer’s best insurance of being in 
a correct and powerful position at that critical juncture 
where his backswing ends and the downswing begins, 

As he addresses the ball, the golfer creates the angle of 
the plane of his backswing: the plane inclines along this 
imaginary line running from the ball to the top of his 
shoulders and on upward at that established angle of in- 
clination. If a golfer rotates his shoulders on this plane 
and swings his arms and club back on this plane — neither 
dropping them below the plane nor, what is much more 
disastrous, lifting them above the plane— then at the top 
of his backswing his left arm will be extended at an angle 
to the ball identical with the angle of the plane. In terms 
of functioning, which is more to our point, the shoulders, 
arms and hands will then be in a perfect position to carry 


out their interrelated movements on the downswing. 

Learning to think in terms of this plane has helped tre- 
mendously to improve and stabilize the swings of many 
friends of mine. Like no other visual suggestion, it seems 
to induce a golfer to make the correct backswing move- 
menW TIME AFTER 'FIME. He folds the right elbow 
in, just as he should: his left arm is fully extended but 
not rigid, just as it should be; he completes his full shoulder 
turn; his hands cock them.selves naturally, without any 
conscious effort, and the back of his left hand is an un- 
broken extension of the line of his left wrist and forearm. 
\ot only are his arms and the upper part of his body 
correctly aligned throughout the backswing, but these 
various component parts tend to be poised TIME .\FTER 
TIME with the proper degree of live, .stretched muscular 
tension ready to be released on the downswing. 

When I am studying and evaluating a golfer's swing, 
I always make it a point to check how well he adheres to 
his plane on the backswing. Standing several yards be- 
hind him and facing down his line of flight, I slant my 
forearm and liand (with the fingers extended and joined 
a.s in a salute) along the angle of his plane. As he swings 
back, I can then ob.serve whether or not he stays on the 
plane throughout his backswing. If he doesn’t, then I 
know that this golfer’s swing is not soundly constructed 
and will not be able to repeat under pressure. 

On the downswing, a golfer swings on a slightly differ- 
ent plane than on the backswing. THE FL.WE FOR THE 
DOWNSWING IS LESS STEEPLY INCLINED AND 
IS ORIENTED WITH THE BALL QUITE DIFFER- 
ENTLY FROM THE BACKSWING PLANE. The golfer 
gels on this second plane— without thinking he is chang- 
ing planes— when he turns his hips back to the left at the 
start of the downswing. This moves his body to the left 
and automatically lowers the right shoulder. You will re- 
member last week that, in introducing the backswing 
plane, we suggested that the golfer-reader imagine that at 
address his head is sticking out through a hole in an im- 
mense pane of glass that rests on his shoulders as it slants 
up from the ball. Now, on the downswing, as the body 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





The dourifufing i» initialed bg turning the 
hipn to the ieft. The shoulders, arms aiul 
hands— in that order— then release their 
pairer. The great speed developed in this 
chain action carries the golfer all the nay 
around to the finish of his follotr-lhroiigh 
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moves to the left and the right shoulder is automatically 
lowered, this causes the pane of glass to be shifted into a 
different position. Its lateral axis is no longer in line with 
the line of flight. It points slightly to the right of the tar- 
get. (The pane is also tilted so that the leading edge is 
raised off the ground.) WHEN THE GOLFER IS ON 
THIS CORRECT DOWNSWING PLANE. HE HAS 
TO HIT FROM THE INSIDE OUT. When he hits from 
the inside out, he can get maximum strength into his 
swing and obtain maximum clubhead speed. Moreover, 
he has no need to compensate in any way or at any stage of 
his swing. (Not to get ahead of the story, but if a golfer 
starts his downswing incorrectly with his shoulders or 


hands and not with hi.s hips, he cannot get onto the 
proper plane or hit from the inside out. However, if he 
starts down correctly by turning his hips, he’s all set. 
He’s got to hit from the inside out. He’s practically the 
“captive” of his own good swing.) 

While it is dynamically important for a golfer not to 
depart from his plane at any time during the second part 
of his swing, being consciously attentive to it does not 
help him the way a consciousness of his backswing plane 
promotes a fine, functional backswing. Consequently, my 
advice would be to know that this downswing plane exists 
and have it at the back of your mind but to concentrate 
chiefly on making the one or two key movements which 
will really do something for you on the downswing. 

COlUiMKCd 
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To check if a golfer remains on his plane 
during his hacksu'ing, t stand behind 
him (facing down his line of flight} and 
slant my forearm and hand along the 
line of ichat would be his correct plane. 
When he swings back, t can then obseree 
whether he stays on his plane, drops be- 
low it or lifts his arms above the plane 



The golfer gets on the downswing plane when 
he turns his hips to the left to initiate the 
downswing. The plane for the downswing is in- 
clined at a shallower angle than the plane 
of the backswing, and its lateral axis points 
slightly to the right of the golfer’s target 
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THE HIPS IMTIATE THE DOWNSWING. They 
are the pivotal element in the chain action. Starting tliem 
first and moving them correctly— this one action prac- 
tically makex the downswing. It creates early .speed. It 
transfers the weight from the right fool to the left foot. 
It takes the hip.s out of the way and gives your arms 
plenty of room to pas.s. It funnels your force forward 
toward your objective. It puts you in a strong hitting 
position where the big muscles in the back and the muscles 
in the shoulders, arm.s and hands are properly delayed 
so that they can produce their maximum performance at 
the right time and place. 

To begin the downswing. TURN YOUH HIPS 
TO THE LEFT. THERE MUST BE ENOUGH L.\T- 
ERAL MOTION FORWARD TO TRANSFER THE 
WEIGHT TO THE LEFT FOOT. The path the hips 
take on the down.swiiig is not the exact same path they 
traveled as they were turned on the hackswing. On the 
downswing, their “arc” should be a trifle wider — both as 
regards the amount of lateral motion and the amount of 
eventual rotation around to the rear. 

Thi.s turning of the hips is a(’tivate<l by .several sets of 
muscles which work together. THE CONTR.\CTED 
MUSCLES OF THE LEFT HIP AND THE .MUSCLES 
ALONG THE INSIDE OF THE LEFT THIGH START 
TO SPIN THE LEFT HIP AROUND TO THE LEFT. 
AT ONE AND THE SAME TI.MK, THE .MUSCLES 
OF THE RIGHT HIP AND THE MUSCLES OF 'I'HE 
RIGHT THIGH-BOTH THE INSIDE AND THE 
I’OWERFUL OUTSIDE THIGH .MUSCLES-START 
TO MOVE THE RIGHT HIP FORWARD. In order 
for them to do iliis work, these mu.scies must be stretched 
taut with tension that is ju.st waiting for th4‘ golfer's .sig- 
nal to be relea.sed. This tension is built up on the back- 
swing by retarding the hips but rotating the shoulders 
fully arountl. If you permit the hips to turn too much on 
the hackswing, this tension and torsion are lost and then 
there’s nothing to start them forward. IMAGINE 'l'H.\T, 
AT ADDRESS. ONE END OF AN EL.\STIC STRIP 
IS FASTENED TO A WALL DIRECTLY BEHIND 
YOUR LEFT HIP AND TH.-VT THE OTHER END 
IS FASTENED TO YOUR LEFT HIPBONE. AS THE 
SHOULDERS TURN THE HIPS ON THE BACK- 
SWING. THE ELASTIC IS STRETCHED WITH IN- 
CHhlASED TENSION. WHEN YOU START TURN- 
ING THE HIPS TO THE LEFT. THE ELASTIC 
WILL SNAP BACK TO 'PHE LEFT WITH TRE- 
MENDOUS SPEED. Same thing with the hips. The 
greater the tension, the faster you can move them. The 
fa.ster the hips move, the better. They can't go too fast. 




The movement of the hips inaugurates a whole chain of 
action.*?. Tied in with the hips, the left leg begins to break 
back to the left and the left knee turns a bit toward the 
target. Starling the hips back also takes the pressure off 
the right leg. and as thi.s happens, the weight Hows to the 
left leg. The right knee breaks in. definitely, toward the 
target, boosting the mounting velocity of the swing. 'I'his 
is, in truth, what each element does as it joins in the 
downswing: IT ADDS ITS CONTRIBUTION TO 'PHE 
MULTIPLYING SPKED GENERATED BY THIS 
COHESIVE .MOVEMENT OF THE BODY. LEGS 
AND ARMS TOWARD THE TARGET. THIS SPEED 
MULTIPLIES THF, GOLFER’S POWER 10 TIMES 
OVER. IN THE CHAIN ACTION OF THE SWING. 
THE SHOULDERS AND UPPER PART OF THE 
BODY CONDUCT THIS MULTIPLYING POWER 
INTO THE ARMS ... THE ARMS MULTIPLY IT 
AGAIN AND PASS IT ON TO THE HANDS . . . THi: 
HANDS MULTIPLY IT IN TURN ... AND. AS A 
RESULT, THE CLUBHKAD IS SI.MPLY TEARING 
THROUGH THE AIR AT AN INCREDIBLE SPEED 
.•\S IT DRIVES THROUGH THE BALL. ALL THIS 
HAPPENS SO QUICKLY. OF COURSE. THAT YOU 
CAN’T SEE IT TO APPRECIATE IT. BUT THIS IS 
WHAT HAPPENS. 

The 5?urest way to wreck this remarkable machinery is 
to start the downswing with the hands instead of with 
the hips. Nearly all poor players do. By starting down 
with the hands, they kill their chance for a good shot then 
and there. They <-lieck llie rotation of the hips, and if a 
golfer stop.s hi.s hip rotation, he’s hound to force the whole 
upper part of his body way outside the proper line. 
Committed then to bringing the club into the ball frcjin 
the outside in, he almost invariably slices his shot, for his 
club has to cut across the proi)er line. If he doesn’t slice, 
he pull.s his shot fur to the left as he struggles to offset his 
usual error. If the average golfer will only start hi.s down- 
swing with his hips, what a worhl of difference this will 
make in his swing and his shots, not to mention his score! 

Initialing llie downswing with the hip.s is of such cr-ti- 
cal importance that many top-rung golfers, sensing i!'ul 
tlieir timing will be better accommodated, start to turn 
tlieir hips to the left u fraction of a .second before the club 
reache.s tlie tup of the i)ackswing. There’.s nothing wrong 
with this. It amounts to a permissible personal modifi- 
cation and it underlines, if anything, the salient fact that 
under no condition should the downswing be inaugurated 
by the hands. Let me put this even more strongly: THE 
MAIN THING FOR THE NOVICE OR THE AVER- 
AGE GOLFER IS TO KEEP ANY CO.VSC/OUS 
HAND ACTION OUT OF HISSWl NO. THE CORRECT 
SWING IS FOUNDED ON CHAIN ACTION. AND 
IF YOU USE THE HANDS WHEN YOU SHOULDN’T. 
YOU PREVENT THIS CHAIN ACTION. 

What do the hands do? 1'he answer is they do nothing 
(irL'iT until after the arms ha\e moved on the downswing 
to a position just above the level of the hips. The arms 
don’t propel this motion themselves. They are carried 
down by the movement of the hips. To understand just 
how the hands and arms get this “free ride,” pick up a 
club, swing it back, and hold your po.sition at the top of 
the hackswing. Now, forgetting about your hands and 
arms entirely, start to move your hips back to the left, 
in comparative slow motion. Now look where your hands 
are. This movement of the hips has automatically carried 
them down from the top — quite a good ways down, in 
fact, so that they are just about at hip level. In this po- 
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sition, tied in as they are with the body’s ever-building 
speed and power, the arms and hands should feel abso- 
lutely loaded with power. Everything you did from the 
grip on was calculated to get you into this position. You 
cannot simulate this position or arrive at it by leaving out 
one of the integrated steps. Only if they have carried out 
the fundamental movements will the correct parts of the 
body be correctly interpoised at this critical time in the 
swing to pick up this terrific load of energy and deliver it. 

eontiniud 


When he /ia« inaugurated his downswing by 
turning his hips, a golfer suddenly becomes 
aware of his tremendous stored-up power 


The turning of the hips inaugurates the downswing. 
This morement of the hips automatically lowers the 
arms and hands to a position just almre hip lecel 
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AFTER YOU HAVE INITIATED THE DOWN- 
SWING WITH THE HIPS, YOU WANT TO THINK 
OF ONLY ONE THING: HITTING THE BALL. On 
a full drive. I try to hit the hall hard, sometimes as hard 
as I can. On other shots where the premium on distance 
Is not so high, I try to hit the ball as hard as the particu- 
lar shot warrants. I don’t give as much as a pas-sing thought 
to how the face of my club will contact the ball, 'rhat's 
all been taken care of before, at address and during the 
waggle. Consciously trying to control the face of the club 
at impact is folly. You cannot time such a delicate and 
devilish thing. It happens too fast, much too fast. 

As I explain to my audiences at golf clinics, the correct 
hitting motion is one unbroken thrust from the beginning 
of the downswing to the end of the follow-through. I point 
out al.so that I think of only two things: starting the hips 
back and then hitting just as hard I can with the upper 
part of my body, my arms and my hands, in that order. 
When r expound this one-p’ece hit-through action, I gen- 
erally experience two main types of reactions from the 
members of a clinic audience. The first is a kind of polite 
skepticism which might he put into words like this: ‘T bet 
there’s more to it. Nothing could be that simple. There has 
to be more conscious technitiue at impact. That’s the in- 
side dope which the pros never tell us outsiders.” The 
second type of reaction is sort of a misguided cynicism 
which might go something like this: "Sure, if you’re a pro 
and ha\-e practically eaten your lunch on the practice tee 
for ‘JO years, then, maybe, everything has become so second 
nature that you don’t have to think of anything but hit- 
ting through with all your beef. Hogan’s explanation of 
what he doe.s is O.K. for Hogan, but it will probably do us 
average golfers as much good as if Bob Richards were to 
tell us that pole-vaulting is really nothing at all — once you 
have pushed of! from your pole and are 14 feet or so in 
the air, ail you have Lo do is to roll over the bar, neatly." 

I can understand these reactions but they are .simply not 
accurate reflections of the facts. I would not be undertak- 
ing this series, for example, if I were not genuinely con- 
vinced that the average golfer has the requisite physical 
ability to use the same methods fundamentally that all 
the top golfers u.se. The average golfer’s problem is not 
so much a lack of ability as it is a lack of knowing what 
he sliould do. 

Once a player reaches that phase of the downswing 
where his hands are at about the level of his hips— the 
start of the impact segment of the swing, we might term 
it — if he has performed the swing correctly up to that 
point, he is no set up that he instinctively hits through the 
ball and follows through correctly. You can’t keep from 
doing it right. It helps a golfer, nonelhele-ss. to have a clear 
idea of what the arms and the hands actually do during 
this climactic part of the swing. Then he can practice these 
movements, and if he practices them intelligently, he is 
certain to improve his skill in executing them. 

Lei us first study the correct motion of the right arm 
and hand in the impact area. It has always seemed to me 
that, in its general character, this motion is ijuite similar 
to the one ati infielder makes when he throws half under- 
hand. half sidearm to first after scooping up a ground ball. 
As he swings his arm forward, his right elbow is very 
close to his right hip. The elbow "leads” the arm — it is 
the part of the arm nearest the target as he begins to 
make the throw. The forearm and hand catch up with the 
elbow, and the player’s arm is extended relatively straight 
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when he releases the ball. As he follows through, the 
wrist and hand gradually turn over, and his palm faces 
the ground at the finish of his follow-through. 

On a full shot you want to hit the ball as hard as you 
can with your right hand. But this is only half the story. 
HIT THE BALL AS HARD AS YOU CAN WITH 
BOTH H.WDS. The left is a power hand, too. If you 
hit hard with only the right and let the left go to sleep, 
you will not only lose much valuable power, you also will 
run into all the errors that result when the right hand 
overpowers the left. YOU MUST HIT AS HARD WITH 
THE LEFT AS WITH THE RIGHT. 

What is the correct integrated motion the tw'o arms and 
hand.s make as they approach the ball and hit through it? 
What does it feel like as it is happening? Well, if there is 
any motion in sports which it re.sembles, it is the old two- 
handed basketball pa.ss, from the right side of the body. 
As the player enters the impact area and the hands start 
to pass the right tiip, it is almost as if his hands were 
holding a ball as they move toward the target, the left 
arm and hand leading, the right arm and hand following 
— positioned just the way they are on the .shaft. The ball 
is about the size of the two hands. It is a heavy ball, 
heavy in the way a .small-sized medicine ball would be. 
It takes muscle to throsv it hard. Straight ahead of the 
player, maybe four or five yards ahead down his line of 
flight, stands a fairly large target. The center of the target 
is about the same height from the ground as the player’s 
belt buckle. As he shifts his weight from his right foot to 
his left to get all his power into hi.s throw, the player 
flings the ball at the target just as hard as he can. whip- 
ping the l>all with both arms aiul both hands, since he 
can throw it harder and more accurately that way. He 
wants that ball to travel on a line and smash into the 
center of the target so emphatically that it will knock the 
buir.s-eye right off it. iThe forcefulness of this effort car- 
ries the player all the way round in his follow-tlirough.) 

CoiUiiiiud 


.ts in the nld tirn-liand ftaskelhall the Ivt! arm 

and hand lend fhe right arni and hand. Uv »ure you 
hit through irilh tfie left as hard as icitli the right 
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In ilH ffcneral characler, the correct motion of the right arm and hand in the impact area 
renembles the motion an infieldcr makes when he throws half sidearm. half underhand 
to first after fielding a ground hall. . 1 * the right arm swings forward, the right ellntw is 
eery close to the right hip and ’’leads" the arm— it is the part of the arm nearest target 
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The great value, as I see it, of thinking in terms of this 
joint two-hand action is that it keeps the left hand driv- 
ing all the time. During this climactic part of the swing, 
the left wrist and the back of the left hand begin to supi- 
nate very slightly— that is, to turn from a position where 
the palm is down to a position where the palm is up. They 
continue to supinate throughout the rest of the swing. 
The sequence drawings below will describe the exact nature 
of this gradual supination much more clearly than words 
can. 

In the sequence below, there is one position of such 
signal importance that it warrants closeup study. This 


is the position of the left wrist and hand at the actual 
moment of impact. 

AT IMPACT THE BACK OF THE LEFT HAND 
FACES TOWARD YOUR TARGET. THE WRIST- 
BONE IS DEFINITELY RAISED. IT POINTS TO 
THE TARGET AND. AT THE MOMENT THE BALL 
IS CONTACTED, IT IS OUT IN FRONT, NEARER 
TO THE TARGET THAN ANY PART OF THE HAND. 
When the left wrist is in this position, the left hand will 
not check or interrupt the speed with which your club- 
head is traveling. There’s no danger either that the right 
hand will overpower the left and twist the club over. It 
can’t. As far as applying power goes, I wish that I had 
three right hands! 
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By pronaling liiit left irrint Jtiitf before impact, 
a golfer expends his clubhead speed before he 
strikes the ball, restricts the arc of his siring, 
opens himself to making numerous other errors 



Every good golfer has his left wrist in this supinating 
position at impact. Every poor golfer does the exact re- 
verse. As his club comes into the ball, he starts to pronate 
the left wrist— to turn it so that the palm will be facing down. 

When a golfer’s left wrist begins to pronate just before 
impact, it changes his arc: it shortens it drastically and 
makes the pitch of his upswing altogether too steep and 
constricted. At the very point in the swing in which he 
should be increasing the speed of his hands, by pronating 
he slows them down. Instead of accelerating and picking 
up speed on the way down and having great speed at im- 
pact, he has expended all his speed before he hits the ball. 
Letting the left wrist and hand pronate brings on a multi- 
tude of other things, none of them good. By changing his 
arc and plane, for example, the poor player frequently 
catches the ball too low on the blade and skulls it, or he 
hits back of the ball. If the face of the club is open, he 
gets a big scoop slice. If it’s closed, he pulls as well as 
hooks— the ball never starts on its intended line. By pro- 
nating. in short, he never has a chance to get that ‘‘sweet 
feeling”. It’s just impossible. 

The downswing arc of the golfer who pronates practi- 
cally retraces the pattern of his backswing arc, and the 
downswing should not be a retrace of the backswing. 
Supinating, on the other hand, sets up a number of ex- 
tremely desirable actions. It helps the player to develop 
a properly wide forward arc. It puts him in a position 
where his arms are well extended at impact and will be 
fully extended just after impact as they swing out toward 
his objective. The wider his arc, the more room he has in 
which to build up clubhead speed, the prime factor be- 
hind distance. 




Supination builds distance and accuracy in other ways. 
For one thing, it helps you to strike the ball absolutely 
clean, before the club takes turf. (This is why when you 
see a good pro hit a ball, there is a real sweet crack at 
contact and the ball takes off like a bullet. If you first 
contact the ball right, then almost automatically you’ll 
take turf right, past the ball.) Second, since this slight 

continued 
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On thv {Itnrnxirittg the correct orrfer of movement is hips, shntilders, arms (trul hands. .Is each component part enters the 


BEN HOGAN 

supination action places the hands a shade ahead of the 
clubhead at impact, some loft is subtracted from the face 
of the club. iThat's why you marvel at the distance top- 
notch players can hit the hall. They actually turn a five- 
iron into a four-iron. The pronatine golfer does just the op- 
posite. He increases the loft of his blade. He makes a 
seven-iron out of his five-iron.) 

Ev'ery good golfer supinates hLs left wrist. It is a “must.” 
Of all the players I've seen, .limmy Demaret undoubtedly 
emphasizes this action the most. You can't supinate the 
left wrist more pronouncedly than Jimmy does. When you 
watch Dernaret. you get the feeling that he is really la.sh- 
ing the ball with the back of his left hand. It goes a long 
way to explain Jimmy’s longevity as a first-clas.s player, 
not to mention his ability to play the hall low and con- 
trol it under very windy conditions that blow other men 
all over the course. This supination action, it should be 
added, also enable.s y«)u to get maximum grip, maximum 
hackspin on the ball. It is the explanation behind the 
most amazing shot in the modern pro’s repertoire: the 
low-flying wedge that looks like it was skulled but which 
bites immediately when it hits the green and then spins 
itself out close to where it landed. 

When you are playing chips, pitches, trap shots and 
other strokes near and around the green, the hands should 
function the same as they do on a full swing. With the 
obN-ious exception of the explosion trap shot, remember 
that you contact the ball first. Hit the ball on the down- 
swing and hit right on through the bail. The club face 
supplies the loft. Supination helps you supply a correct 
stroke: not a downward chop or an upward scoop but a 
golf swing with as much coordination as a full shot. 

There are a few other points related to the impact area 
and the follow-through that we should di.scuss now. Most 
of these points concern themselves with correct po.sitions 
—positions which a good golfer moves into naturally if 
he starts his downswing by turning his hips and then 


simply hits through to the finish of his swing in one un'- 
fied motion. As you practice, don't try to force yourseif 
into these po.sitions. They’re part and parcel of the chain 
action. You’ll move into them if you execute the funda- 
mentaLs properly. By touching on these points, though, I 
think we can clear up quite a few popular misconceptions 
about the golf swing and implant more firmly correct 
positive ideas that you can u.se as guides and check points 
as you practice and play. 

To start with, most golfers— whether or not they actual- 
ly achieve it in their swings — have the mistaken idea that 
at the moment of impact both arms should be straightened 
out their full length. This, of course, isn't right. .XT I.M- 
PACT THE RIGHT ARM I.S STILL BENT SLIGHT- 
LY. On the downswing the right arm gradually straight- 
ens out a-s it comes into tlie ball, but it isn’t until the 
clubhead is two feet or so past the ball that it straightens 
out completely. At this point, the left arm is also straight 
—the one and only time in the swing that both arms are 
fully extended, .\fter this, led by the supinating left wrist, 
the left arm begins to fold in at the elbow, like the right 
arm does on the backswing. As for the right arm, it n*- 
mains straight, right on through to the finish of the swing, 
as the left arm docs on the backswing. At the finish of 
the swing— again this is like the backswing reversed — 
the left elbow points directly to the ground, and the top 
of the player’s right shoulder hits up against his chin. My 
chin hits the shoulder about an inch from the end of the 
shoulder. 

AT THAT POINT JUST BEYOND IMPACT 
WHERE BOTH ARMS ARE STRAIGHT AND EX- 
TENDED THE CLUBHEAD REACHES ITS .MAXI- 
MU.M SPEED— not at impact. This terrific speed car- 
ries the golfer right on around in that big high finish. 
At the completion of his swing, the player's belt buckle 
does not point directly at his target. It should point 
definitely to the left of his target. If he has gotten all 
the way through and around with his hips, the hipbones 
should be .squared to the front. THE HIPS LEAD THE 
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SHOULDERS ALL THE WAY ON THE DOWN- 
SWING. The shoulders finally catch up with the hips at 
the end of the swing. 

As regards the legs, a great many golfers think that 
cla-ssical style prescribes that, at impact and throughout 
the follow-through, the left leg should be as straight as a 
stick. Definitely not. If you keep your left leg straight, 
you prohibit your hips from making their full turn and 
restrict the whole free flow of your body to the left. When 
your weight doesn’t get sufficiently transferred to the left, 
your arc is cramped, and your body, arms and hands 
cannot release the full power they're capable of pouring 
into the shut. 

On a good swing, when the player’s hands are approach- 
ing hip level on the downswing, his hips have already 
reached that point in their turn when they have begun to 
open— to face down the fairway. (The belt buckle, when 
the hands are hip high, is about in line with the ball.) 
The two legs respond to the hip turn on the downswing. 
The left leg breaks resilientiy to the left, and as the bulk 
of the weight rides forward to the left side of the left 


foot, the leg bows out toward the target. As for the right 
leg, as we pointed out earlier, it breaks in at the knee as 
the hip turn starts. 

When you’re practicing this week, I suggest you spend 
some time reviewing the backswing plane and devote per- 
haps a half hour daily to the hip turn and the hit-through 
movements. Don’t be afraid of swinging too hard. Many 
golfers are, you know. They figure that unless they re- 
strain their power, they’ll magnify their errors. I see it 
just the other way. If you are working with muscles that 
are fully extended on swing after swing, there has to be 
more uniformity than if your muscles are flexed with 
varying degrees of ten.sion and so "give” difTerently on 
one swing and another. 

I feel, and I have proved to myself, that I can hit a ball 
straighter if I hit it hard atul full. .\s a matter of fact, 
when he is playing a long and testing course, a golfer who 
ha.s a sound swing wouldn’t mind at all having the phy- 
sique of a giant. The more power he had at his command, 
the better he’d feel about it. He’d know how to use it. 
He’d be so long he’d be shooting back at the greens! 


NEXT WEEK: SUMMARY AND REVIEW 


In preaeulinn his fifth and final lesson in the April S 
issue of Sports Illustrated, Ben Hogan writes: 

A golfer, as I see it, has 15 or 20 really productive 
years -years in which his elTorts to realise his full 
potential as a golfer lead him to speculate about and 
e.xperimenl with every phase of technique, continu- 
ously and intensively. He can only find out .so much. 
There are only so many days in a week and only so 
much daylight in a day. Hud I, as a young man 


starting out in profes.sional golf in 1931, known then 
what I have managed to learn by 1957 and been able 
to start my experimentation at this more advanced 
point, I would have been privileged to have jio.ssibly 
made more advanced contributions during my best 
productive years. Other men will have that immen.se 
pleasure and privilege. . . , 

Continue Lesson No. 5 
in next week’s issue 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


SENTENCE IN CALIFORNIA • AT THE SIGN OF THE EQUINOX • 
SPRINTER SIME ON THE BASE PATHS # ANGLEWORM LOBBY 
IN MICHIGAN • GOONIES AGAIN • A-PLUS ON A B-BUDGET 


FIXER FIXED 

I N boxing’s fuzzy ethic, the apt re- 
tort to a clean left hook can be a 
thumb in the other man’s eye. Art 
Aragon, the Golden Boy, was raised 
by this standard. His intimates and 
mentors were men like Babe McCoy, 
the matchmaker-fixer, and Frankie 
Carbo, the fixer-gambler. If custom 
determines morals, Art Aragon was a 
moral young welterweight. As he un- 
derstood it, the fix was part of the 
game. It was a considerable part of his 
career, which drew $1 million into the 
box office. 

It was a great shock to Art Aragon 
to discover the other day that the law 
against the fix is taken seriously in 
some circles, so seriously that he was 
sentenced' to a prison term of one to 
five years. He pleaded for probation. 
Probation was refused, and Art Ara- 
gon burst into tears. The tears, how- 
ever, did not wash away the habit of 
years. 

"I told the truth,” he lied once 
more, ‘‘and Pm going to prison.” 

Aragon did not expect any sophisti- 
cated person to believe he had told the 
truth. He was just going through the 
same old motions, following the pat- 
tern that had been successfully set 
in so many newspaper inter\new8. It 
would not occur to an Aragon to tell 
the truth at last, in extremity, and 
throw himself on the mercy of the 
court. 

This had been noted by Superior 
Judge Herbert V. Walker. When he 
came to pronounce sentence on Aragon 
for trying to fix a fight with Dick Gold- 
stein, the judge had before him nothing 
that would warrant mercy. Neither 
penitence nor a seemly pretense of 
penitence. 

"There is not one scintilla of evi- 


dence,” the judge said, "that he recog- 
nizes he may have committed a wrong 
. . . |but| the verdict was fairly and 
properly tried. 

"We have a man before us who has 
attained an enviable position in the 
boxing world— third-ranking welter- 
weight — a man who is supposed to be 
looked to as a clean sportsman in what 
at least should be a clean sport. 

"Crimes of this nature are not small 
crimes in the court’s opinion.” 

SPRING? 

T here can be no denying that— 
well, that the government of Czech- 
oslovakia has decided you can’t be 
against romance and has just given 
away its only Olympic gold medal 
winner, pretty Discus Thrower Olga Fi- 
kotova, to prove it. Harold Connolly, 


the U.S. hammer thrower who fell in 
love with Olga at Melbourne and 
who has been camping in Vienna and 
staring wistfully at the Iron Curtain, 
has been allowed to proceed to Prague, 
marry the girl and carry her trium- 
phantly away toward Boston. But 
does that make it spring? 

Take baseball. The Cincinnatis took 
their bats and gave the Yankees 20 
whacks, including six hits off Don Lar- 
sen, last October’s perfect pitcher. 
Actress Jayne Mansfield went to Wrig- 
ley Field in Los Angeles in an astound- 
ingly low-cut dress, took a deep breath, 
and threw out— the first pitch in a 
game between the Cubs and the Ori- 
oles. But spring is a state of mind. No 
genuine baseball fan will admit that it 
is here until the major league clubs 
have left Florida, where it is always 

conliHucd 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Spring Spraining 

Mickey Mantle, already nursing a bruised thumb, gave Yankees and Yankeefansa 
near heart-stopper when he stepped in a hole during pregame exercise in Miami 
Stadium, painfully sprained his left foot. I’ro.spect: a week of rest and bench duty. 

• Favorites for the Future 

The glistening victories of the 4.5-liter and 3-liter Maseratis, which finished 1-2 
at Sebring (see puge 74), establi-shed them as favorites for the rest of the season. 
Next tests: Italy’s Mille Miglia <May 12) and France’s Le Mans (June 2*2). Said 
Juan Fangio in praise of the 4.5-liter: "I have never had less trouble.” 

• Caution Signal, Followed by Green Light 

The IBC, treading .softly after conviction as antitrust conspiracy, held up negotia- 
tions for Archie Moore’s defense of his light heavyweight championship "for fear 
of appearing to flout” Judge Sylvester J. Ryan’s decision. But Judge Ryan said 
IBC could go ahead, and the bout with winner of Tony Anthony-Chuck Spieser 
elimination .seems likely now for June, as planned. 

• Little Leaguers: Players, Not Workers 

Sponsors of Little I^eague baseball teams all over the U.S. had cause to relax after 
the New York State Workmen’s Compensation Board .set a precedent: sandlot 
baseball players, it ruled, are not employee of the sponsoring groups, are not 
entitled to compensation from sponsors for injuries received in play. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued 

summer, and have played their first 
game at home before audiences muffled 
in overcoats. And how does a crocus 
feel when it hears that Ronnie Delany 
has just won yet another indoor mile? 

There could be little doubt, on the 
other hand, that it was spring in Ya- 
kima, Wash. In what other season 
would Dr. Robert W. Mather, a local 
physician, await the offspring of two 
caged female wildcats, or so eagerly 
plan their future? By treating the 
kittens with growth hormones, tran- 
((uilizer pills and affection, he hopes to 
produce eminently lovable house pets. 
One could only wonder, also, if the 
Yale Bulldog was not being subjected 
to some similar process. It is never 
spring football practice time at Yale 
because the Ivy League does not have 
spring practice. The Yale Rugby team, 
however, was in balmy Los Angeles 
last week to play UCLA, and a good 
many football players on the team thus 
got a great deal of healthful e.xercise. 

There was spring skiing at Squaw 
Valley — but as long as the snow was 
solid enough for sport and speed, what 
skier could admit that it was really 
spring? And what golfer could admit 
that the season had arrived when his 
favorite course looked (as di<l scores in 
the path of a midwestern snowstorm! 
exactly like a cross-country ski course? 
It is not spring for trout fishermen un- 
til opening day, no matter what the 
weather, and meanwhile most of them 
could only endure that period of fever- 
ish inactivity in which anglers annu- 
ally varnish rods, oil reels, tie flies, 
patch waders, and pant. 

But if the season wa.s, as yet, rela- 
tively unacceptable, spring fever wa.s, 
nonetheless, rampant: in Detroit, 50 
members of the Wayne County Medi- 
cal Society have subscribed to radio 
paging service and have been equipped 
with wireless receivers no bigger than 
cigaret packages — gadgets which will 
allow them to play any golf course 
within mile.s with no fear at all of 
missing important calls. And the sun 
is now duty bound to get warmer: win- 
ter (blast this sneezing) etuled on 
March 20 by ukase of the U.S. Weather 
Bureau. 

OUTFIELDER SIME 

T>i(; i.K.tcUK srol'Ts from Kansas 
■LJ City, Baltimore and Washington 
were in the .stands, and it was obvious 
that their interest was focused on the 
fi-foot 2 ' j-inch, 1 90-pouiul right fielder 


for the home team whose white and 
blue uniform bore a Blue Devil on 
the .sleeve. No. 24 on the back and 
the legend DUKK printed across the 
chest. 

It was the scouts’ first opportunity 
to see this particular prospect as a 
member of the Duke varsity. Although 



eligible to play last year (he came to 
Duke on a baseball scholarship), he had 
decided to concentrate on another of 
his talents and, as a sprinter, had twice 
broken the world record for the 220- 
yard dash. 

The right fielder was, of course, 20- 
year-old Dave Sime, and, in this game 
against Elon College at Duke Park in 
Durham, K.C., he gave thescouts some- 
thing to write home offices about. Al- 
though he had no chances in the field, 
he had opportunities to show both 
spee<l and power at the plate. Hitting 
(he's a right-hander) in the No. spot, 
he met the hall squarely in the third 
for what looked like a single but turned 
into a double as he rounded fir.st smart- 
ly and slid into second well ahead of 
the throw from the outfield. 

In the ninth, with Duke trailing 7-5, 
Sime came up with one out. Coach Ace 
Parker calle<l for a hunt, and Dave 
dragged one down the third base line 
and beat it out easily. Then Cockrell 
walked. Domhoff struck out, but as he 
did, Sime and Cockrell worked a dou- 
ble st€?al and both scored on Dunlea- 
vy’s double. In the 10th, with men on 
first and second, Sime grounded to the 
first baseman, advancing the runners, 
and then Eion beat itself by passing 
Cockrell (intentionally) and Pinch Hit- 
ter Morris (unintentionally) to force 
over the winning run. Final: Duke 8, 
Elon 7. 

What the scouts thought of Sime's 
performance for the afternoon they 
kepi to themselves. But Dave Sime's 
coach, Ace Parker, wa.s glad to .speak 
out for the record. 

■•Dave is definitely a big league pros- 
pect,” he said. "He has blinding speed, 
a terrific throwing arm and great power 
at the plate. I'd play him in center ex- 
cept that I’ve got a senior. Blanoy, 
there. Dave has the desire and deter- 
mination of Dick Groat [another Duke 
product now with the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates) and belter physical equipment. 
The question is: Will he continue to 
develop or stand still? Some buys come 
this far and slop. If Dave continues 


to develop, as I believe he will, he 
can’t miss.” 

In his next appearance, against the 
University of Delaware at Duke Park, 
Dave Sime gave both his coach and 
the big league scouts impre.ssive evi- 
dence that he liad no intention of 
standing still, He started two rallies 
with long doubles, made a running 
one-hand catch to lead Duke to a n-4 
victory. 

Next stop for the scouts was Talla- 
hassee. Fla., where Duke will play a 
round robin of games with Michigan 
State, Yale and Florida. The scouts 
will be looking hard at all prospects, 
but— on tije strength of his perform- 
ance in his first two games— they are 
likely to he looking hardest at Out- 
fielder Dave Sime. 

FREEDOM FOR SMALL BOYS 

H avk t’OMMiTTKKS been formed, has 
Corigress debated? The answer is 
no on both counts. 

So let a word be said here in defense 
of a fundamental American freedom 
now under attack in the state of Mich- 
igan. Getting to the heart of the mat- 
ter, what i.s happening is this: the 
Michigan Bait Dealers’ Association is 
trying to stop small boys from .selling 
worms to fishermen. 

Harold Helherington of Flint, the 
spokesman for the association, recently 
appeared before the State Conserva- 
tion Commission a>ul propo.sed that 
dealers in all baits, including worms, he 
required to take out a license. He said 
that the state was losing a great deal 


of revenue by not broadening its bait- 
s<-lling regulations. He added that the 
hoys, who don’t have to pay a sales 
tax, are thus defrauding the state of a 
legitimate levy. There were rumors 
that Hetherington and his associates 
were more immediately alarmed by the 
prices charged by the boys; log a dozen 
worms as against liOfl charged by the 
association members. 

Mr. Hetherington, to be fair, em- 
phasized that small boys were only an 
incidental target of the legislation pro- 
posed by his association. The real of- 
fenders, he said, were "bait bootleg- 
gers” who bring in minnows, worms 
and other kinds of bait from outside 
the state and then create traffic haz- 
ards by setting up unlicensed roadside 
cunliit ited 
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Arrt)M comes out witli a new sports shirt (•hamj»i«>n . 
in Kaslinnn (ihriiinsj)iin color-locked a<'elale ami 
(l\e<l cotton. Note the winning (iliroinspun (jUiilities: 
a rich crisp feel. decj> luslr«»us liiulcrloiics 
and a talent for laumh-ring like a thoroughhred. 

In hlue. tan or gra> plaid, featuring 

the neat .“stpiire collar with slu\s. Short sl«*evcs. 

long sleeves. $.">.95. 
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True hardtop design, true passenger car ride, new 
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stands. As for the small boys, Mr. 
HpthcriiiKton said, "Why should they 
have to stand out in the hot sun all 
day to sell their worms? We’ll buy all 
they can dip up." 

.•\ spokesman for the conservation 
commission said it was unlikely that 
anything would be done about the as- 
.sociation’s propo.sals. For the time be- 
ing, boys will continue to remain free 
Vo dig and sell worms and enjoy anoth- 
er preciou.s freedom which is, of course, 
to stand out in the hot sun as long as 
they feel like it. 

GOONieS AHOY! 

TT'ig RK.VDKRS possibly an.xiou.s about 
^ the four Midway Island gooney 
bircls released over Puget Sound the 
otluT «lay in a Navy resettlement es- 
periment (SI, March 25 i, there is now 
semireassuring news: semireassuring to 

h) ver.s of gooney birds, that is, if not 
to the Navy. Two of the four birds, 
navigating the unfamiliar air .spaces 
over d.POO miles of Pacific Ocean, have 
managed to locate their native isle and 
now are reunited with kin not far from 
the main runway at -Midway. A third, 
eitlier lacking in homing in.stind or 
more deeply endowed with the pioneer 
spirit, has turned up in Port Kells, 
British Columbia. No word from the 
fourth yet. but it wouldn't surprise 
Midway to see him come gliding in 
atiy day now with the sun glinting 

i) ack from the shocking-pink head dye 
which the Navy applied to the little 
.stjuadron before, hopefully, pa<-king 
them off forever. 

LONG VOYAGE HOME 

T kn' timics in the last 10 years, An- 
tonio Aberlondo, a muscular real 
estate salesman from Buenos Aires, has 
leaped into the Parana River at the 
city of H<isHriji and headed down- 
stream with a brisk crawl .stroke for 
Buenos Aires. 240 miles away. Kacli 
time he was haufed out a day or two 
later, chilled, exhausted, sleepy and 
miles short of his goal. But he kept 
tryitig: and last week, at the age of .‘>7, 
.•\ntonio Abertondo made it: he swam 
all the way home to Buenos Aires. 

Nobody ever did it before, though 
people have tried for 25 years. The 
first 200 miles are easy enough as such 
things go. because the Parana's cur- 
rent affords a two- or ihree-mile-an- 
hour boost. But then the river empties 
into an estuary known as La Plata a!id 


the swimmer. I)eginning — understand- 
al)ly — to tire after <>0 hours or so of 
effort, faces unfavorable currents and 
choppy waters. S<-veral swimmers, aft- 
er fighting their way down La i’lala, 
have succumbed to cold and fatigue 
and been fished out of the water at the 
very entrance of Buenos .\ires harbor. 

For his 11th attempt .Abertondo 
made careful plans: as he swam, he 
consume<l chicken soup and vitamin 
pills for energy, coffee to k«^p him 
awake, and mate, tlie high-powered 
tea of the jvainpas. for his morale. 
These iltuns were handed him by aides 
who traveie<l l)e.side him in a motor 
launch. Occasionally .some friend would 
dive in and swim along with him for a 
while, chatting sociahly: an attendant 
on the launch played idionograph rec- 
ords by the hour. 

Once he trea<led water for three 
hours in La Plata, wailing fora favor- 
able tide. It came, and Abertondo was 
under way once more. .\s word spread 
in Buenos .Aires that he and his l'i)al- 
load of attendants were approaching 
the harbor, crowds began to line the 
shore. Some enthusiiists swam out to 
greet him, aii<l motorboats, filled with 
photographers, circled the bay like 
sharks. 

When Abertondo reached the land- 
ing ladder he climbed from the water 
(where he had been for XO luturs ' with- 
out help. Then he took six steps on 
shore and passed out eold. Bui after a 
three-hour nap he was up and cele- 
brating at a party in his own suburban 
house. Reporters, who had been wait- 
ing while he slejit, crowded in, and 
someone aske<l him how he felt. "Fresh 



CLIMBING TRIALS 

The ju<lgf< halte<l to Ih'sIow 
A ribbon on iny pup; 

.A cat appeared and siolt* the show — 
My dog wa< runner-up. 

— Hakk^ L. Cartkk 


as a lettuce,” said Antonio Abertondo. 
with the air of a man who, after 10 
years and 11 tries, has done what he 
set out to tlo. "Bring on more beer!” 
he called. 

HOLLYWOOD GETS HOLD OE ONE 

AKAii STKIKKS ofT,” a motion [>ic- 

ture whicli Paramount is now re- 
leasing around the country, is a rar- 
ity among Hollywood films on .sei'eral 
counts. Ba.sed on the story of Jim Pier- 
sail, Red Sox outfielder, and the mental 
lireakdowM which almost cut off his 
baseball career before it began, Ftur 
Stritf.f Oil! is what is known as "a good 
little picture” as opposed to a multi- 
star. multictilor epic. It contains no 
first-magnitude stars, is filmed in black 
and wliite, has the wor<l "sleeper” prac- 
tically stamped across its credits. 

Among its remarkable (jualiiies is a 
purely negative one; at no point does 
the hero .slriile to the plate in the ninth 
inning of a tie ball game with the ba.ses 
loaiU-d and hit a hoim* run. In fact, one 
gels only fleeting glimpses of Piersallin 
flannels — which is probably just as 
well, for AcUir.Antliony Perkins doesn’t 
really look ready for the majors. The 
treatment of Piersall's mimtal illness is 
in the same honest vein. H is psychiatrist 
is neither miracle worker nor modern 
witch doctor muttering weird incanta- 
tions to effect a cure in time for the big 
game. .As played by .Adam Williams, he 
is a fumbling, grojiitig human being, 
fighting (juietly, with the comparative- 
ly limited means at haiui, to save an- 
olher’.s sanity. In the end. of course, he 
succeeds — but in believable, almost 
undramatic fashion. 

The heart of Piersall’s troubles as 
readers of his book, on which the movie 
was basetl, know) was the determina- 
tion of Ills father to make junior into 
a big league ballplayer — something the 
father liad wanted for himself but nev- 
er attained. He imparted skills to Jim. 
and his own determination— and al.so 
a terrible fear of failure. The niovje 
necc'.ssarily foreshortens some of tliis 
material, but by and large Fear Striki’x 
Out represents a<laptation without vul- 
garisation — wlueh i.s rare enough. 

-According to Hollywood folklore, 
baseball movies are poison at the box 
office. But young Anthony Perkins, 
off this performance, .sliould soon have 
a teen-age grounds well running for him. 
and the producers of Frnr Strikes Out 
may be about to demonstrate that 
baseball has as much appeal on the 
screen as it does in life, when the movie- 
makers forget about false heroics and 
stick to humanity. 
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MAKS By JOHN LANGLEY HOWATD 


MASTERS IN FLUX 


Three new changes in the Augusta National accent the evolution of Bobby 

by HERBERT WARREN WIND 

Jones's dream course, which is again ready to test the very best golfers 


I T IS NOW a little over a quarter of a century since Bob 
Jones started work on the Augusta National golf course,, 
the dream course he had looked forward to building 
throughout his tournament career and which he designed 
(in collaboration with Alister MacKenzie, the gifted Scot- 
tish architect) in 1931, the year after his Grand Slam 
and his subsequent decision to retire from competitive 
golf. Considered since its birth to be the country’s finest 
and handsomest meadowland layout, the Augusta National 
has been unique among golf courses in one ver>’ interesting 
respect: whereas the average course, once it is officially 
completed, remains static in design^give or take the cover- 
ing up of a bunker here or moving a tee back there to suit 
the whims and the golfing “skill” of the incumbent genius 
at the head of the green committee— the holes at the 
Augusta National have undergone continual and consider- 
able revision. 

The first changes that were made hack in the IdSOs were 
prompted mainly by Jones’s belief that it is impossible to 
build a golf course wholly on paper and that you must 
observe how the individual holes actually play and then 
modify certain features of certain holes to enhance their 
character and bring out their full shot values. In more 
recent times, the principal changes have constituted a 
reasonable, realistic effort to keep the course a fair but de- 
manding test of championship golf for the great players 
who next week will once again compete in the game’s spring 
classic, the Masters tournament. This has meant, among 
other things, increasing the yardage of a number of the 
holes, for some that were long enough and strong enough 
w'hen they were originally laid out were in danger of be- 
coming obsolescent as continuing advances in equipment 
and technique made the average tournament pro a much 
longer hitter. 

There is no set rhythm or scale to the annual changes 
that Bob Jones directs at the Augusta National. Some 
years only minor changes are made, such as recontouring a 
portion of a green (in order to strengthen the implicit 
strategy of the entire holeL Other .years, the changes have 
been more extensive— a gri>en is radically reconstructed, a 
brand new tee is built at a different angle to the fairway 
or a creek i.s redirected and widened into a pond (to rein- 
force the strategic concept of that particular hole). And 
occasionally, the Augusta National, the first course to make 
conscious provision for the spectator in its architecture, 
trots out the bulldozers an<l builds up the mounds Iwhind 
greens and other vantage points that have been introduced 
at choice junctions on the course specifically for the ac- 
commodation of the galleries. One mounded area (behind 
the 2nd green) offers a view of action on (our holes and 
can handle over 2,000 spectators. 

As a result of this informal program, one of the standard 
side pleasures for the golf enthusiasts who make a regular 
spring pilgrimage to the Masters is to note and discuss the 

continued 



A PUNCH-BOWL TYPE of green, the old eighth was eminently .sat- 
isfactory from all golfing points of view. On the last round of the 
Masters, the pin wa.s usually placed well to the back, behind the 
steep contour. Great delicacy wa.s required of approach and putt. 



SLIGHTLY PLATEAUED, the nc-w eighth falls off on all sides. By 
it.seif the new green is not as demanding a.s the old one, but reach- 
ing it in two now requirc.s two long and perfectly placed woods, 
each of them fairly close to the trees bordering the fairway. 
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CROWD CONTROL was one of the major problems on i his .VJ0*yar(K 
par-o hole. A biR gallery following a match to the green frenuenily 
impeded players hilling off the adjacent 9th tee. A serious bot- 
tleneck resulted that only resituating the old green could correct. 



MORE ROOM for the gallery but very little for ihe well-played sec- 
ond shot is provided by the new 8th green, tucket! in a corner 
l>ehind trees. Since the ideal line off the tee is now to the right, 
the old mid-fairway trap ha-s been movetl over to the right. 
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MASTERS IN FLUX 

canliuued 

revisions effected since their previous visit. This year the 
old Augusta hands will remark changes on three holes, the 
8th, l:ith and 15th— interestingly enough, all of them 
par-5 holes. As the drawings on these pages demonstrate, 
only one of these alterations is of a spectacular nature. 
Because its position close by the ninth tee and fairway had 
caused traffic congestion and a resulting bottleneck, the 
old punch-howl 8th green has been razed and a new (tempo- 
rary) green erected out to the left. The changes on the 
13th and loth, though less arresting, will strengthen both 
of these holes immeasurably by requiring the man who 


would get home in two to play two really superb shots. 

On the 4T0-yard 13th, for example, where the elbow of 
the fairway banks upwards from left to right, somewhat 
like the corner of an indoor track, a golfer could formerly 
play well away from the trouble along the left side of the 
fairway— usually his drive would kick nicely off the high 
right side of the fairway and bounce around the corner. 
From the new tee ho must play a slightly more skillful 
tee shot to reach this ideal position. On the loth, 505 yards 
long, many golfers used to play their long second shots 
over the pond to the .safe, or right, side of the green area. 
The new trap at the right of the green (which Ben Hogan 
suggested) will make fancy scrambling harder and reward 
the golfer who plays a superior second. ^ ^ d 



SUBTLE CHANGE on I3th consi.sttKl 
of moving (he tee three yards back 
and five yard.s to the left. The new 
tee will accentuate the dog-leg bend 
of the hole and rettuire a better-placed 
tee shot if the player intends to gam- 
ble on carrying the creek and pro- 
tecting the green on his second shot. 
Jones considers the 13th and 10th the 
two finest holes on the Augusta course. 


GALLERY PROTECTION wa-s one of 
the reasons for creating a new green- 
side bunker on the 15th. a 505-yard 
par 5 where Gene Sarazen scored his 
famous double eagle. Recently, due to 
their preoccupation with avoiding the 
risky left side of the green, the tend- 
ency of the tournament competitors 
has been to play their long .second to 
the safer right side— and, very fre- 
quently, dangerou.sly close to the spec- 
tators gathered along the right side. 
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DOWN BAHAMAS WAY 

Sports lllustrated's traveling artist, John Groth, captures the 
spirit of the lively islands in the sunshine of carnival time 


Bahamian saii.ok is a workingman who us(*s his to fish, hunt conchos, haul 
pigs to market and visit friends among the 700 islands and 2.000 eays. Once every 
April, however, when their captains take them to CJeorge Town, tireat Kxuma for 
the Out Island Regatta, the workiiig boats become yaclits. During the races the 
entire Kxuma population plus His Excellency, the Governor of the Bahamas, watch 
from the shore as the boats anchor at the starting line. At the gun. the anchors are 
liauled in a feverish hurry and canvas is pile<l on to tlie limit, including borrowed 
dinghy sails if the boat crew can get them aloft. Cash prizes can e<)ual a year's pay. 



Successful island fishing trip for one of the 



thousands of American couples who gel down to the 



Surrey tour through the streets of Nassau, capital 
City of the Bahamas, finds bicycles carting 

everything from family laundry to fresh fruit 






Here it comesl... You’re cruising along at 80 in Overdrive. ..Secure and 
confident with Triumph’s big new Girling disc-type brakes *.. .hands 
lightly on wheel. ..then you spot it-a swinging, horseshoe curve ahead. 

Touch the Overdrive button . . . you're in fourth. Touch the clutch and 
gear-lever for a split-second downshift to third. Your “tac” says you’re 
reving up to 4,500 rpm . . . your speedometer is down to 60 . . . your 
exhaust “screams” like a racer’s mating call . . . you’re ready to take 
the curve "Triumphantly.” 

Round you go... foot on accelerator. .. hugging the road as safely 
and securely as ever. Your rear mirror shows your squealing, braking 
compatriots lagging way behind . , . but you've already shifted up to 
fourth and zoomed onto the straightaway. 

What a thrill . . . your first turn in a Triumph! From now on there'll be 
no turning back! 


$2625. plua fax and license at U.S. ports 
of entry. iSlifjhtly liiyher IVcat Coast ports.) 
Wire wheels, hard-lop, rear seat and 
overdrive optional extra 
SPECIFICATION’S: 

BRAKES : Girliny disc brakes on froytt ivheels* 
TOP SPEED: 110 MV 11 
MILEAGE; up to 35 MPG 
engine: 4 cyl. lOUVl 1901 cc 
OUTPUT: 100 BIIV 
ACCELERATION : 0-50 hi 8 S€C. 

maintenance; 

Parts and .service 
available coast to coast! 

Free Brochure and 
dealer list on request. 
irrt'te now —■ for fun! 

*A Triumph-plus . . .as standard equipment. 
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• SKIING 


by ROBERT AJEMIAN 


When the NCAA ski meet winds up this weekend, it's 
odds-on that Denver's Willy Schaeffler will still be 

KING OF THE HILL 


C oNTKSiiM.ATiNT, the forl)iddinK fl^- 
ure of Coach Willy Schaeffler 
{Tight), Dave Shaw, co-captain of Den- 
ver University’s crack ski team, said 
recently, “Sometimes he antagonizes 
you to the point where you want to 
challenge him, but you go out and win 
instead." That, in a sentence, is the 
story of Willy Schaeffler, the most suc- 
cessful ski coach in the United States. 
It is also the story of the Denver team, 
which was a collection of unknown.« un- 
til Willy arrived from Bavaria in ISMS. 
Since then they have won five national 
collegiate ski cliam{)ionship.s, the last 
three in a row. And this coming week- 
end. March 21) 31 at Snow Basin in 
Ogden. Utah, they will be odds-on to 
make it four in a row. 

What Willy ha.s done is take a col- 
lection of good skiers and. by driv- 
ing them to the point of exhaustion six 
months out of the year, has conditioned 
them and molded them into one of the 
toughest teams in the history of col- 
lege skiing. “I try to make practice so 
hard," says Willy, “that competition 
is easy.” 

The grind begins for Denver skiers 
the day the.\' arrive for school in the 
fall. Willy starts them off by running 
them up and down the football sta- 
dium steps |80 rows), first frontwards, 
then backwards. If they make it all 
right, Willy .sets them hopping on 


one foot — all the way up and back. 

On that same fir.st day they go 
through wind sprints, digging across 
the turf with summer-softened legs. By 
late afternoon the Denver ski team is 
likely to look like a hunch of Roger 
Bannisters coming over the fini.sh line 
after a new mile record. At that point, 
Willy blows the whistle and starts a 
soccer game. ‘‘The*y like the game so 
much.” chuckles Willy, “that they run 
another three or four miles playing it." 
.After soccer, even Schaeffler is willing 
to call it a day. But it behooves a Den- 
ver ski candidate to live close to the 
football field, because Willy has one 
word to say about automobiles: ‘‘IVr- 
holeii.” His skiers walk everywhere 
they go. 

For some of the recruits, one day un- 
der Willy is enough. "It's veiy hard,” 
he conceded in a moment of compas- 
sion. "A few of the boys quit, some- 
times real good skiers. But.” he added, 
hardening up, "if they haven't got the 
will power for it they won’t stand up 
in competition.” 

When the brave survivors turn out 
the second day, the third day and on 
into the early weeks of training, they 
find the need for will power more acute. 
From the wind sprints they now pro- 
gress to running six miles a day across 
fields, down highways, along sections 
of railroad ties, teetering back and 



TOUGH TASKMASTER SchacfTler hos.s- 
es D.l'. skiers like -Marine drill insiruclor. 


forth to sharpen their balance. They 
run down jagged hills, over jumps, 
across rocks and ditches, and at top 
.spee<l througli thick woods. And when 
they get back to the football field, 
there are the wind .sprints and the hop- 
ping races up the stadium steps again, 
only this time each runner and climber 
is carrying a teammate— or Willy- 
in his arms. 

P'aceil with this Spartan routine, the 
Denver kids would probably all throw 
in the towel before the first snowfall 
except for otie decisive fact. Every- 
thing the boys do. Willy does. .And at 
41 he can still do everything better, 
stronger and longer than any of his 20- 
year-old champions. When six skiers 
rumble down the field, each lugging a 
hefty teammate, the man in front is 
always Willy. When they scramble 
through the six-mile torture of a cross- 
country run, there is Willy out in 
front. "I hear the hoys talking among 
theniselve.s,’' lie said, smiling. “They 
say if he can do it, an old man, we got 
to do it.” And when the soccer game 



starts, there is Willy, givinR it all lie's 
Rot. Sometimes he Rives loo much, like 
the midwinter day three years uro 
when he staggered out of a ball scram- 
ble with a broken leg. But even that 
didn’t stop him. A cast on the leg, a 
.short ski strapped onto the cast, a cou- 
ple of crutches tucked under his arm. 
and he was out on the slope .shutlling 
around, conducting practice. 

It hardly hurt at all. Besides, broken 
J)one.s are nothing new to Willy. In 
19;5k, four years after he won the Ba- 
varian junior Alpine chamjiionship.s 
against some of the be.st young skiers 
in the world. Willy came whooshing 
off the end of a ski jump scjuarely into 
a loose toboggan, h'racture count: 14. 
including two broken legs. .\s a Ger- 
man soldier, he got it even worse. In 
1!>40 he was thrown into a penal bat- 
talion I for anti-Xa?.i Germans) that 
later spearheaded the drive on Mos- 
cow. was wounded three times, llie 
third time so badly he was thought be- 
yond recovery. 

Skiing in Gariniseh after the war, 
which ho finished in an Austrian un- 
derground unit, he was hurt again 
when he schussed into a stump. Hew 
through the air and landeil on another 
stump. Score this lime: si.x ribs and a 
left hip. 

Since lie emigral<‘d to .\meriea in 
1948. Willy has managed to keep his 
fracture count down to two: tlie soccer 
accident ami a broken thiglibone in 
the FIS trials. He has also man- 
aged to keep the accident rate aston- 
ishingly low among his Denver boys. 
He does it by making t hem so hard and 
tough that tlieir legs can take any- 
thing. .-Xiid he does it by making sure 
that each hoy knows r-xactly what he's 
doing before he ever goes to the start- 
er's gate. Tin- first snow in Denver us- 
ually arrives the first week in Novem- 
ber. Instead of breaking out the slalom 
pole.s. Willy starts the learn off on the 
lowly snowplow. ‘‘There are many ski- 
ers today,” Willy explained, “who 
came along so fast with a reputation as 
skiers that they never really took lime 
to perfect the basic maneuvers. Fast 
competition is dangerous for btiys like 
this. All they kntiw is how to ski fast, or 
else they have learned to look faney, or 
copied the form of stars they have 
seen. You must havi* the fundamen- 
tals. ami I try to teacli the boys to 
build up their fumlamentals so that 
speed no longer is a danger.” 

When he i.s at last convincetl they 
know what they’re doing, Willy leads 
them to the mountain for some skiing. 
He sends tlic slalom specialists bla/.ing 

rrxifiine d 
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KING OF THE HILL 

contiiiiird 

through clusters of gates faster and 
faster until they lose control and skid 
out over the poles. “I want them to be 
able to see what it’s like to do a hair- 
pin turn at great speed.” he sai<l. “f 
want them to build up judgment about 
speed. 'I’hey may knock the next pole 
out. or not make the turn, but it helps 
them learn about tlieir own speed. You 
test the impossible until you find the 
possible.” 

With the downhill men he stresses 
the ability to read the course, to make 
decisions while rattling over sudden 
drop-offs at fio miles per hour when the 
wrong move can mean the race — nr 
broken bones. ■■Downhill,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘refjuires a cool heacl more 
than anything else.” 

The cro.ss'country men get their lec- 
tures, too, mainly on conditioning, 
liut also on going all-out to the viTy 
end of the ract*. even if it is only to 
hang onto third or fourth place. For 
college skiing is a team effort, scored 
on total points, and a moment's rest 
by a runner-up anywhere along the 
course in a nine-mile race could lose tlie 
entire meet. 

To the jumpers, he has this to say: 
"The real art of Jumping is to come as 
close as you can to the take-off point 
before you make your jump.” Four of 
the boys on his team are Norwegians, 
two of them skilled in the floating 
techni(iue that gets best results on the 
big hills of Europe. Here, it’s different. 
‘‘On the smaller jumps in intercollegi- 
atccoinpetition. which aren’t very fast, 
the <mick spring at the right take-off 
point means everything.” 

If the lectures don't work, Willy 
straps on the skis and shows how it’s 
done, slamming tlirough slalom gates 
and pumping over the rugged cross- 
country runs. 

The boys themselves stand in awe 
of these demonstrations, in fact, of 
Willy’s entire person; and even 
though he sometimes prods lliem to the 
brink of homicide, there is no doubt 
that they love their Willy. "It's his 
own tremetidous personality and drive 
that makes us go,” says Star Jumper 
A1 X'ineelette, who two weelts ago won 
the North .\merican Nordic title. “Ho 
does everything with us. and it makes 
tlie boys want to work as hard as they 
can, When he comes acros.s something 
new he (tn<ls out all he possil)ly can 
about it, reads everything and then 
talks about it. Ho figures out every- 
thing on paper — which boys will make 
us stronger in which events. He has 


every guy on the stjuad figured to a 
tee, and he figures out exactly where 
he can get the most points. We respect 
him tremendously, everybody does. We 
all feel close to him. Often he makes us 
matl, hut no one is afraid to speak up 
to him. .\Iways with respect, though. 
He’s a friend, liut he always keeps that 
line of authority drawn." 

When Willy’s boys go into the 
NC.A.\ championships this weekend, 
they’ll need every ounce of courage and 
coiulitioning that lie has given them. 
The Dartmouth team, wliich Willy 
shoved from the pinnacle of college ski- 



ON THE HILL with hii Denver .«!kicrs, 
tireless Srhuelller explains .shilom imihlem. 


iiig si.x years ago. is loaded with top 
skiers. Its Alpine squaLl, hea<le<i by 
Olympic Stans Chiharu Igaya :S1, Jan. 
h, ’od' and Halph Miller, is, according 
to Willy, “the best college Alpine team 
I liave ever seen.” Colorado I'niversity 
and Western State, who handed Den- 
ver its first <icfeat in 21 meets last De- 
cember when two of Willy’s downhill 
men fell and failed to fini.sh. are gun- 
ning for Willy’s boys. So is every other 
top ski college in tlie country. But Wil- 
ly will be ready for them. Testing the 
snow, waxing every pair of .skis his boy.s 
use in the meet, shrieking afivice to 
jumpers, galumphing through the snow 
feeding orange.s and dextrose to his 
cross-country men. figuring points 
down to the la.st fraction, he’ll be try- 
ing to keep DenviT on top — where he 
figures it belongs. "If things go our 
way,” he .said last week. "I think we 
can beat anyboTly in the country, Dart- 
mouth incluTled.” o 
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Swanky Swamp 

TOURISTS CAN WALK IN DRY-SHOD COMFORT THROUGH ALL THE WILDLIFE 
WONDERS OF CORKSCREW SWAMP SANCTUARY NEAR FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 


T hk boardwalk on the opposite page may look super- 
ficially as though it were going across a cabbage field 
into nowhere, but do not be deceived. This structure leads 
into a world which hitherto has been closed to most men 
— the wonderful and slowly disappearing world of a Flor- 
ida cypress swamp. 

A big cypress -swamp is a place of beauty, solitude and 
mystery. Its great trees with waving pendants of gray 
moss create a shadowy atmosphere tliat is restful. At the 
same time, the swamp is a busy place, sometimes even 
noisy, with comings and goings of its wild denizens. There is 
more wildlife in a swamp than almost any other habitat. 

All these things are normally denied to most people for 
two reasons: all but a few big cypress forests have been 
cut for lumber: and a trip into such of the swamps that are 
left means rough, dangerous going. 

But now visitors to southwest Florida ate penetrating 
one of the last remaining mature cypress swamps without 
even getting their feet wet. They are doing this through 
the courtesy of a group ranging from wealthy philanthro- 
pists to local residents w'ho gave their money .so that the 
swamp in which they once hunted could be preserved. 
I,ocaled 25 miles southeast of Fort Myers near the small 
town of Immokalee, it is called the Corkscrew Swamp 
Sanctuary, and it is owned and administered by the Na- 
tional Audubon Society. The Lee Tidewater Cypress Com- 
pany gave the original tract of land; it has now grown to 
5,760 acres. 

Into this swamp the society has built a boardwalk more 
than half a mile long (‘3,553 feet as of last week). It is a 
sturdy walk with railings on both sides and occasional look- 
out points with benches. Here visitors from all over the 
country stroll along leisurely, taking in sights they have 
never seen before. Towering above them are the cypress 
trees, 800 or more years old. Samples of the rich Florida 
bird life fly over their heads, roost in the trees or wade the 
brown swamp water. Alligators which have become accus- 
tomed to boardwalk strollers sprawl on logs. 

There are two features of this swamp which hold special 
interest for most visitors. It is a favorite nesting place of 
the wood ibis, the only true stork inhabiting the United 
States. Thousands of them nest in the tops of the cypress 
trees. It is also a great place for wild orchids, which bloom 

PHOTOGRAPH BY DAVID GOODNOW 

IN A WORLD OF GREEN AND GRAY, the boardwalk of 
Corkscrew Swamp stretches across a field of water lettuce, be- 
neath moss-hung trees, opening a -secret wildernes.s to tourist eye.s. 


from .\pril through .June. There are at least 10 species of 
epiphytic orchids which are most abundant in the custard 
apple ponds, where they fe.stoon the tree limbs like hanging 
gardens. Terrestrial orchids are found in wet prairies bor- 
dering the swamp and along the edges of cypress heads. 

Within this tract, the big trees curve for five miles in a 
huge horseshoe. The curving belt of big trees varies from 
400 yards to three-quarters of a mile wide. 

As one of tlie early visitors to the sanctuary, I joined 
Henry P. (Hank) Bennett, the .-Xudubon Society warden, 
and Sam Whidden, who has lived all his life at the edge of 
the swamp, for a survey trip. We met in the shade of a 
rin'kce, a palm-lliatched Seminole Indian shelter, which 
had been built by Sam. From the chikee the boardwalk 
stretched across a prairie and disappeared into the swamp. 

We cro.ssed the prairie and slowed our pace as we entered 
the forest of smaller trees bordering the swamp. Air plants 
and orchids grew on the trees all about us. Hank pointed 
out items of interest, such as the ghost orchid which has no 
leaves and the various species of birds. Some notes taken 
during this late afternoon walk will give an idea of the 
abundance of wildlife in the swamp: 

“Cypress trees tower up to 150 feet, .\merican egrets 
making an awful racket. Boardwalk enters lettuce lakes— 
openings in swamp covered with water lettuce. Wood ibis 
Hying back and forth almost constantly. White ibis feed- 
ing in slough and flying a third of a mile to where they’re 
nesting. Several wood ibis stop and pose on dead tree, look- 
ing like Japanese print. Limpkins s()ualling deep in swamp. 
Spanish moss streamers wave in faint breeze. Flocks of 
redwing blackbirds pass overhead. Snowy egrets fly over 
in close formation on way to roost, (ireat blue heron call- 
ing in distance sounds like somebody being murdered. Fish 
crows fly over. More white ibis sail over our heads. Ameri- 
can egrets quit feeding and fly over lettuce lake.s. .Mligators 
lying motionless on logs. Sam .say.s one is Old Ru.sty. .\11 
look alike to me. Gars splash in brown water. Pileateil 
woodpecker whams at tree. Wood duck flies right in front 
of u.s. Green frog calls. Florida gallinule sails in, lights on 
piece of water lettuce and skids like a bird on water skis; 
anhinga (water turkey) sits on limb \tith wings outspread. 
Du.sk gathering now. In distance sandhill cranes set up 
rolling call. N'ighl herons becoming active. Darkness thick- 
ens. Screams, squalls and splashes sound from swamp.’’ 

As we sat there in the gloom listening to the swamp 
sounds around us. Sam, the old swamp man, said : “There’s 
some nice .scenery in this swamp and its going to be here a 
long while now. It does your soul good just to sit and look.” 

—John O’Reilly 
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. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Duirh whiz kiclsTineko Lacphors, H!. an<i Atia 
Ilpn Haan, \o, who have been ■tlajtinR (uU- 
hlown aHKault rm world swim record:*, peeled rilT 
three more .sensational t>orrormances in short- 
course pooU. Tineke thrashed 220-yard hiitter- 
fly in 2:3^.l at Naarden fMarch 1!*'. lour day# 
later tore through 200-meier butterfly in 2:38.8 
ni Mi.nrhen-Oliidbach. West Germany: .Afla 
lireust-slroked 220 yards in 2:50. fastest ever 
for women, at Naarden tMurch l!*i- .Another 
rtH-ord breaker; Russia’s Vladimir Struyanov. 
who swooshed lOti-meter medley in 5:08.3 at 
Moscow to break own world mark (March 18'. 

Joe T>avi«. nimlile-linRcre<i British cue mas- 
ter wViti ran off maximum snooker Virenk of 1 17 
against Willie Davis at I.nndon's I.a-irester 
S<|uarc Hall in January 1955. only to have it 
disallowed because of rules .squabble, received 
belated recognition for new world record from 
Billiards As.soriation and f'onirol Council. Kv- 
ullecl patient Davis; "It fills a gap in my 
snooker history" (March 2ilj. 

AUTO RACING 

Juan Manuel Kangio. Argentina's heavy-footed 
world ehampion. with a-s.sisl front Franee- 
Jean Behra, perked around twLsting ■5.2-mile 
course at H.5.3(j mph average in his flame-red 
Ma.serati. covered record- breaking 1 .02 1. J mile.s 
in 12 hours to win at Sebring (sir pogr . 

HOCKEY 

Montreal called on fumed power jilay to beat 
Chicago 3 0. clinching second place behimi De- 
troit and earning Vezina Trophy for Goalie 
Jacques IMante as NHL teams prejmred It>r 
{'tanlcy ('up playoffs. (7anadiens went up 
against Rangers in first two games at New 
York: Red Wings, whose Gordie Howe won 
scoring lille (with 89 poinUsi tor fifth lime in 
six years, were host to third-place Bo.ston. 

FOCUS ON THE DEED. 


Morvyn Lincoln. 24- 
year-old Stawell. Vic- 
toria schoolteach- 
er. diligently fol- 
lowed hi.s rahbit.s for 
three quarters, went 
it alone on final lap 
to run 3:59 mile at 
Melbourne. Crowed 
Coach Franz Stampfl: 
"Next sea.son ... a 
3:55 mile." 


BOXING 

Miguel Berrios, pint-sized Puerto Rican, got 
one foot inside fewtherweighl throne room, ag- 
gressively chasing bicycling Carmelo Costa 
until he caught him with solid left hook to jaw- 
in lOth. wont on to take 12-round split de- 
cision and first blood in elimination series in 
-New York. Herrins’ ne.\t step; against British 
Kinfiire Champion Hogan (Kid' Bassey in 
Washington. D.C,. April 26. winner to meet 
France’s bab.v-faced ('herif Hamia for Sandy 
Saddler’s vacated title, 

Joey (iiambra. fanry-hoxing middleweight 
contender now fighting under Sid Flaherty’s 
aegis, turned killer to luiller fadcrl .\l .Andrew-s 
to ranvas (our limes in first, added one more 
knockdown for good ineasure before referee 
halted one-sided bout ul end of sixth at Oak- 
land. Calif. 

Art Aragon, brassy, self-styled l-ns .Angeles 
Golden Boy whose speckled career has lM*en 
dotted with ineptitude, viidence ami susftirion. 
got his eomeuppanee from Su|ierior Judge Her- 
l)(‘rt 5’. Walker: one to five years in prison for 
trying to fix fight with Diek Goldstein (sre poyr 
,'N'. Out on $.5,000 hail pending appeal, shat- 
tered .Aragon grieved: "My heart’s broken." 

HORSE RACING 

Calumet siuffetl more greenbaeks into its al- 
reaily bulging saddle liag.s. toting up $116,900 
after |>air cif 1 2 finishes at Gulfstream. Gen. 
Duke hot-hoofed to wire ahead of stublemiiie 
Iron Liege in $18,695 Fountain of Youth Stakes 
to become 2'.-li»-l Kentucky Derby favorite 
ifollow-ed by Bold Ruler 3 to 1: Calumet's Bur- 
bizon I to J; trim Liege. Hound Table. Federal 
Hill 6 to 1' in latest Calicntc Winter Bimk, 
Bard.stnwn and Fabius (.<rc ltrlnir\ pla.ved foot- 
sie with Ni^edles in $126,000 Gulfstream Park 
Handicap before Bardstown. held well in hantl 
by Willie Hariaek, ea.sod home hy half length. 


Judy Devlin, .spirit- 
pd young redhead 
from Baltimore, 
swept through five 
matche.s without los- 
ing game, routing 
Margaret Varner 
11-2. 11 7 for All- 
Kngland badminton 
title at London . 
Men's champion: 
Eddie Choong. 


BASKETBALL 

North Cartdina and Bradley (sre hfloii'i were 
sitting on top of world after thrilling triumphs 
in season's two biggest tournaments. I’nivealen 
Tar Heels edged Kansas and Witt ChamlMrlain 
54 .53 in triple overtime for 32nd straight and 
S'CA.A title at Kansas City (see ptije .59 1 ; Brad- 
ley, after .setting N IT record in 1 1 6 hi victor.v 
over Xavier and easily handling Temple 91 66. 
barely outhustled fighting Mem|ihis State 
84 83 in New York. 

Boston ran over Syracuse 108 90, 1213 1(35. 
83 8(1 to swee|i Kastern semifinul, sal back 
to await outcome of St. Louis- .Minneattolis 
.scries and oiieriing of NB.A lin!il plavolT Satur- 
day ul Boston. Hawks cUppeil Lakers twice 
118 109, 106 Itit on last-period .scoring bursts 
hy cHsl-weurmg Bob Pettit. 

BASEBALL 

Yankees and Dodgers piekeii up where they 
left off last (Jctcd)er. hut things weren’t quite 
thesutnc as rivals split at .Miami, Brooklyn win- 
ning first 3 2 ami Ni‘w York taking second 
II 4. Big difference was Mickey Mantle, side- 
line'! by severe ligament strain in left ankle, suf- 
fered when hi* .stepped in outfield hole in pre- 
game drill. New York Giunis forgot themselves, 
went off on fiv€*-game winning tear to rise to 
top of National League Grapefruit standings 
before ('leveland brought them up short 4 3. 
FENCING 

N5'li tnoverl into lead when Paul Rosenberg 
upset Navy’s Jim Woods in (*p^e. got added 
fillip from Bernie Balaban’s win in sabre to edge 
Columbia 65 6t for NCAA title at Detroit. 

TRACK Ml field 

Cleveland got look at Laszio Tabori and Ron 
Delany in final indoor meet, liked whai it saw. 
Tabori ran at reeord-breaking pace for IL 





WHOOPING IT OP afier la.«t-minutp NIT victor.v over Mem- 
phis State, jubilant Bradley Braves flash winning grins as ihey 
boisi iropby-grasping Coach Chuck O.sborn to their shoulders. 


WHIPPING UP SPEED on way to another 1-2 finish fur tuleni- 
rich Calumet Farm, Bard.slown (/e//t and Fabius go pounding 
into the final turn in the $V26,000 GuHstream Park Handicap. 
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Herb Score, brilliant 
Cleveland leFt-hand- 
er, wearing incredu- 
lous look in ihi.s pic- 
ture, may well be 
most valuable prop- 
erty in ba.seball. In- 
dians last week re- 
jected $1 million bid 
by Boston Red Sox 
for their strikeout 
artist. 


l>r. Luis Vid aha. 
bronzed Cuban Sen- 
ator, daringly ma- 
neuvered hi.s Crillo 
to victory in 2X4- 
mile St. 1‘etersburg- 
t o-H a vana race, 
placed third in cks.s 
in run from Havana 
to Varadero Beach to 
clinch SORC cham- 
pionship. 




miles before sloughing off but won two-mile in 
respectable n;.'i4.6. Deliiny, ambling along with 
pack in usual casual fashion, stepped out in 
ia-st quarter to win 4:10.4 mile. 


FOR THE RECORD 

BADMINTON 

tl.S ovet Denmark, 6-1, lor Uber Cup, tirlhim SeirtI 
Anne's. Engitnd.. 


SKIING 

Austria's Olympic Champion Toni Sailer swept 
down .Mt. Baldy to win downhill, next day 
skimmed off with .slalom and combined titles 
in Harriman Cup at Sun Valley. Women's com- 
bineil winner: France's Thf-rese Le Due. 

MILEPOSTS 

MXltKIAi:!-: KKVEAl.ED Alfred (Jwynne Vander- 
bilt. -14. jaunty millionaire sportsman, ffnan- 
e.er. prominent horse owner (his greatest: Na- 
tive Dancer, who won '21 of 22 races before 
iH'ing retired to stud;; and willowy Chicago 
Socialite Jean Cudahy Hafvey, 20; his third, 
her first; on March 12. at Mexico City. 


BASKETBALL 

BAIItBRIOGE NTC, over Service Foret AlltnitC. 

ie-72. All-Navy tiife, Bainbridge. Md. 

n. OIX, over Sum Army, 72-57. All-Army Itlle. ft 


BOXING 

CHICAGO, over New York. 7-1, inietcily Golden 
Gloves. Chicago. 

IDAHO STATE, Pacilic Coast title, with 43 pomls, 
Sacramento. Calii, 


COURT TENNIS 

ALASTAIR MARTIN. Glen Head. t.l. and NORTH- 
RUF KNOX. BuRalo. over Bud Palmer and Bill Lingel- 
bach, 6-4. 6-1, 6-0, tl.S- doubles lille. New York. 

GOLF 

LEON SIXES. Palm Beach, over Frank Ross. 4 and 3. 
American Sts. GoK Assn, title, SI. Augustine. Fla. 


HETlltED Dr. Daniel Allen 1‘enirk. 87. schol- 
arly r. of Texas lennis coach whose expert 
tutoring (a player "first should learn to use 
his head, then his eyt*s, his feet and then his 
hands "i ha-s proriueed -such stars as Wilmer 
Allison (who replaces him'. Berkeley Bell, 
Sammy Giammalva and 10 Southwest Con- 
fiTcnce team titles; after more than 50 years, 
ai Houston. 

Ai'iit'iTTEli b'lmer L. .Anderson, G", former 
West Virginia conservation officer; of charge of 
snurrlering Hunter Clyde J. Tennant (SI, March 
12. IhoGi, at I’arkersburg, W. Va. 

DIED Bob tioldirh. 33 onetime midget racer 
who graduated to sports cars in 1054, ('hicago 
manufacturer's representative; of multifile 
injuries, when his Arnolt-Bristol went into 
twisting S-curve too fast, drifted and ffipfied, 
at Sebring. 


GYMNASTICS 

ARMANDO VEGA, Penn Stale, NCAA all-ai«und title. 
Annanolis. Team champion; Penn State. 

HORSE RACING 

PROMISED LAND $35,750 Governor’s Gold Cup, 7 t.. 
by neck, m 1 24. Bowie Harold Keene up. 


SKIING 

(Nall Ski Assn. p. Championships. Reno and Squaw 
Valley) 

KARI BOHIIN. Minneapolis, cross-counliy 

PETER RYAN. Canada, downhill. Girls' champion. 

Joan Hannah. Franconia. N.H. 

DICK MILLER, Leevimng, Calii.. Alpine combined. 

VAN CARD. Steamboat Springs, slalom. 

JEAN SAUBERT. foster. Ore. girls’ slalom and com- 

6ENE KOTLAREK, Dululh, lumping, with leaps of 
133 and 124 ft. and 210.3 pis. 

JAY CARR. Lebaron, N H , Nordic combined. 


HERB FLAM. 6e<eily Hills, over Mervyn Rose. E-1, 
7-5. 6-2, Good Neighbor singles, Miami. Beach 
PANCHO GONZALES. oveclKen Rosewall. 3 matches 
to 1, Gonzales leads World Pro Tour. 27-10. 



FL.VIP4G QUEENS of Wuyliinci College 
move to win over lowii Wesleyun for 

AAU title and UMth -'draigbi at St. ji),-;epli. 


FLYING VETEfRANS Stan .Musial and 
Yogi Berra and ball go sprawling in colli- 
sion at plate as Card .star scores after Ily. 



"Named and 
Af^laimed 
by America’s 


$1260 


This is the serrsntional rtew H-l closed 
Spool spinnin^-bdil castirv^ reel that wos 
named and acclaimed for tis super per- 
formance and trouble-irec dependability 
by the fishermo^ of America as a result 
of H-I's big ‘'nama the^Beel'j contest. 
Combines Best Features of both Spinning 
and Bait C«sting Reels ... Stationary 
Spool . . . Can't Backlash . . . Natural 
Thumbing for perfect line control . . • 
Anti-revcfse, Adjustable Drag . . . Casts 
wide rangp ol baits from 1/6 io S/8 oz. 

. . Patented, Streamlined, Trouble-free 
Consliuctidti. 



See the ARISTOCAST — and 
the complete line of belter buy 
H-l fishing tackle at ^oUr dealer's 
today. 

LOOK FOR 


ON THE TACKLE YOU BUY 


Rods, Bae!?, Lut« lor every 

fiiherraen rod Every Kind of Fishing 
Prices i. .cel 'c tnonje „,-hc«i roiice. 


HORROCKS- 
IBBOTSON CO. 


UTICA. N.T. 

Meftutaitviin el Ha* lorgrsi liee b| Rtlirng lultle la Ih* world 
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SEBRING 

eoutiiiiml from }ni>jf 15 


the SS, but Piero Taruth, the 50-year- 
ohi fox of Italian racing, a man famous 
for his cunning in mountain races and 
Vkinner of the Pan-American Road 
Hare in 1952,agrt“ed to pair with Fitch. 

After receiving the invitation from 
Chevrolet, TarutVi took the first avail- 
able plane anti arrived only Thursday. 
When the gleaming blue SS finally 
made a practice appearance at the 
track, on Friday, he was at the wheel- 
steady but not spectacular. 

Filially, Chevrolet had no way of 
knowing exactly what to expect from 
llie SS. The while practice car had 
been driven several hundred mile.s, and 
it was more than pas.sable. hut it was 
not meant to be entered in Ibe race. It 
could not have passed technical in- 
spection, if only because it had no 
headlights. 

The <iream of glory stimulated by 
Tliursilay’.s episode with The Mule wa.s 
still glowing on Saturday. A few iluffy 
clouds flecked the sky. The morning 
sun was warm, promising a hot day. 
The handsome blue car with the num- 
ber 1 painted on white bull's-eyes on 
its panels was engulfed by the curious. 
Soon llie track was cleared and the fio 
cars contesting the Florida Interna- 
tional 12-Hour Grand Frix of Endur- 
ance awaited their drivers. 

Lined up opposite the cars and across 
the track, the drivers heard out the 
countdown, dasho<l to the cars and 
split the air with a cacophony of uii- 
muflled exhaust noises and screeching 
tires as they hurried away. 

First under the footbridge which 
marks the start -finish line were the two 
blue-and-white production Cors'ettes, 
stublcmates— along with a red, modi- 
fied Corvette — of the SS. 

.John Fitch fiddled with the controLs 
for a second or two and then the SS 
was off with the first llight. Down the 
line Mike Hawthorn jabbed the starter 
of his I) .lag anxiously. Finally the 
motor roared, but bis car, one of tlic 
great favorites, had lost precious time 
and was lagging back among the tur- 
dir.st stragglers. 

.\t the end of the first tour of the 
5.2 -mile course, Peter Collins, the 2.')- 
year-oltl No. 1 driver of the Ferrari 
racing team, wa.s leading in a red 3.5- 
liter model. Behind him tame Stirling 
Moss in a 3-liier Maserati; Phil Hill, 
of California, in another 3.5; the Kan- 
sas Citian, Masten Gregory, in still an- 
other; France’s .Jean Behra with the 
formidable 4.5-liter Maserati; and then 
— .lohti Filch in the blue Corvette. 



Filch stayed with the leaders through 
the .second lap l)ut came to the pit.s aft- 
er tliree laps to have a wheel changed. 
Early morning brake tests had disclosed 
.some front-wheel locking, and now a 
wheel had gotten out of balance cau.s- 
ing the front end to shake. The car 
went fairly well for six more laps, then 
the engine died, but Fitch wa-s near 
enough to the pits to coast in. Long 
tinkering repaired trouble in the igni- 
tion circuit. The brakes were still not 
right, but Filch went out again and 
turned some very good lap.s until llie 
engine quit again. This time Fitch re- 
pairecl the car with a sfiare igniti<»n 
coil, .\gain the SS went well for a while, 
hut handling qualities deteriorated and 
the cockpit became unbearably hot. 
Tarutn finally took the car out for a 
lap and reported alarming body noises. 

“We discovered,” .said Duntov, 
“that the rubber bushing on a rear 
suspension arm was damaged. Since the 
cnmiition would liave deteriorated fur- 
ther and would not permit fast driving, 
we felt there was no point in ju.st 
cruising, and withdrew.” But he added 
that it was a design of great promise 
and he was quite pleased with i:. 

SMOOTH AND SPAAING 

Meanwilile, Belira was giving the 
Mu.serali pit happier news. He record- 
ed the faste.st lap of the day (3:24.5) 
while overtaking the early leailer, Col- 
lins, and then drove smoothly, spar- 
ing the car while continuing to increase 
his margin. Moss was well placed in 
the 3-Iiler .Maserati. Carroll Shelby, 
the Texan who joined the Maserati 


team this year and received Spokts 
Il,l.fSTK.\Ti:t)’s Sports Car Driver of 
1!)5R tropliy during the Sebring week, 
was another who was saving his car 
(a 3-liter model! for the finisli. He be- 
gan to run out of fuel In the third 
hour and came to the pit for more. In- 
stead of replacing him immediately 
with Co-driver Roy Salvador! of Brit- 
ain, the pit crew dumped in five gallons 
of gasoline an<l waved him on. They 
signaled Shelby to come in three laps 
later to hand over to SaK'mlori and 
had to refuel again, thus breaking a 
rule against refueling before 20 laps 
had been run. The car was disijualified 
on the fiSlh lap as Salvador! wa.s 
lying eighth — m a fine striking position. 

Enervating heat, faster cars than 
ever before, fiercely competitive drivers 
and a course notorious for its destruc- 
tion of brakes kept the situation be- 
hind the 4.5 Maserati fluid. The Fer- 
rari drivers made a resolute assault, 
but all the contending cars began to 
have braking difficulties. Collins’ 
swift early laps were co.stly; he started 
to slip back and ovi'iitually finished 
sixth, co-driving with France’s Maurice 
Trintignant. The Marciuis de Portago 
and Masten Gregory, with Co-drivers 
Luigi Musso aiul Lou Brero.each had a 
taste of swond place with the 3. .5s, 
only to lose most of their liraking power. 

Far ahead of the pack Behra and 
The Master gave a demonstration of 
coldly eflicient driving. They changed 
places every three hours and Fangio’s 
only bother was that mechanics .sloshed 
gasoline into the cockpit when he took 
coiiliii ui'd 
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Meet Your 
Golf Pro 


hy 

Jimmy Powers 


E I S Y 0 U N G 
and old, tall and 
short, crewcut and 
bald. He is gregarious 
and retiring, intense 
and casual. His is a combination of many 
talents and, for this reason, he is a difficult 
person for one to describe. 

It is not difficult, hu\vcver, to define his 
role. He is the bulwark upon which golf is 
built, without him it would languish. Presi- 
dents ami patrolmen seek guidance from him 
as do debutantes and office girls. Where 
others play it, your golf pro lives it. His 
private life, his social life, his business life, 
all revolve around it. 

He is a golf pro because he chooses to be 
ami has the talent to be. No other profes- 
sion commands greater dedication — dedi- 
cation to the service of those who seek him 
out. The next time you are at your club, visit 
your pro’s shop. Arrange to have him in- 
struct you in the game, for no other sport is 
so rewarding and healthful when played 
properly. Ask his assistance and counsel in 
the choice of clubs and equipment best suited 
to your particular size, stature and strength 
—especially his own high quality PG.A 
brand. You will be a better golfer if you 
kno^v your PGA pro belter— and let him 
know you. 




Presented in the interest of the go// pr(tfession(d ir/io sells qu(dity merchandise 
— ballSf irons, tcoods, equipment and apparel— bearing the PGA Trade 
Mark, official insignia of the Professional Golfers Association of America. 


Adeeriisement 
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iNTever 
cariy 
more 
cash- 
-tlian 
you 
can 
afford 
f o lose 

pleiy safe — carry 

AMERICAN 

EXPRESS 

TRAVELERS 

CHEQUES 

• Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 

• Accepted everywhere — easy to 
spend as cash. 

• (lOod until used — keep unused 
cheques for enuTRencies. 

• Huy them at your rank, at Hail- 
way Kxpri*ss and Western Union 
uilicoK. Charftea — only 1%. 

• Sign them when you buy them; 
sign them as you spend them. 
Your matching signatures are the 
only identification you need. 



SEBRING 

eonlhiiied 

over for the last three hours. He 
spla.shed a puddle of gas otT the seat 
as he got in, but he must have been ex- 
tremely uncomfortable as he sat in 
the remainder of the stinging fuel for 
those three hours. 

Sebring, as expected, kept its repu- 
tation as a destroyer of cars (38 of 
65 starters finished) and it cost one 
life. Bob Goldich of Chicago, a long- 
time amateur racer, flipped an Arnolt- 
Bristol in a deceptive S-curve and 
was injured fatally. S. H. (Wacky) 
Arnolt, builder of the cars, immediately 


withdrew his two remaining entries. 

The race was Fangio's and Behra's 
and Maserati's (evening the score for 
the manufacturers’ championship with 
Ferrari at one victory each), but the 
day and the week will be remembered 
as that time when Detroit entered the 
lists of international racing. 

The SS. at the moment when Fangio 
and Behra sat in the 4.5 and accepted 
the plaudits of the crowd, was half 
forgotten, yet it would not be for- 
gotten long. The renowned ‘24-hour 
race at Le Mans is in June, and by 
that time Duntov and Chevrolet sure- 
ly will have a car as proficient as it 
is handsome. 


ORDER OF 

THE RESULTS AT SEBRING 






OVER. ALL fCRFORMANCE 


1 

4.5 Maserati 


c 


Behra. Fangio 

197 

2 

3.0 Maserati 


D 


Moss, Schell 

m 

3 

3.8 0 Jaguar 


C 


Hawthorn, Bueb 

193 

4 

3.5 Ferrari 


c 


Gregory, Brero 

193 

5 

3.8 D Jaguar 


c 


Hansgen, Boss 

188 

6 

3.5 Ferrari 


c 


Collins. Trintignant 

18/ 

7 

3.5 Ferrari 


c 


De Portago. Musso 

186 

8 

1.5 Porsche 


F 


Bunker. Wallace 

185 

9 

1.5 Porsche 


F 


Kunstle, Miles 

184 

10 

2.0 Ferrari 


E 


Hively. Giniher 

i/9 

11 

1.0 Lotus 


G 


Chapman, Sheppard 

1/4 

12 

4.6 Corvette (production) 


C 


Thompson, Andrey 

1/3 

13 

1.5 0SCA 


F 


Linton, Beck 

1/0 

14 

2.0 Ferrari 


E 


De Vroom, Arents 

169 

15 

4.6 Corvette (production) 


C 


Duncan, Kilborn 

168 

16 

4.6 Corvette (modified) 


C 


O'Shea, Lovely 

Ibb 

17 

2.0 AC 


t 


Fernander, Droulers 

Ibl 

18 

1.0 Cooper 


G 


Hallock, Goldman 

159 

19 

2.0 Triumph rR3 


L 


Oker, Johns 

159 

20 

1.3 Alla Romeo Giulietta 


F 


Kaplan. Rainville 

158 

21 

2.0 Triumph TR3 


E 


Rothschild, Pennybacker 

156 

22 

2.0 AC 


t 


Dressel. Cullen 

154 

23 

1.5 MG 


h 


Miller. Leaven 

154 

24 

1.3 Alta Romeo Giulietta 


F 


Crise. Markelson 

151 

25 

3.0 Mercedes 300SL 


D 


Windndge. Reed 

153 

INDEX 







CAR CLASS 


INDEX 

DRIVERS 


1 

Porsche 

F 


1.360 

Bunker, Wallace 


2 

Porsche 

F 


1.352 

Kunstle. Miles 


3 

Lotus 

G 


1.349 

Chapman. Sheppard 


... , 








CAR 

CLASS 



DRIVERS 



Maserati 

C 



Behra, Fangio 



Maserati 

0 



Moss. Schell 



Ferrari 

E 



Hivelv. GinIher 



Porsche 

F 



Bunker. Wallace 



Lotus 

G 



Chapman. Sheppard 



Stanguellini 

H 



Behm, Haas 





M 






CAR 


SERIES 

DRIVERS 



Corvette (production) 


10 


Thompson, Andrey 



Mercedes 300SL 


9 


Windridge. Reed 



Triumph TR3 


/ 


Oker. lohns 



MG 


6 


Miller. Leaven 



Alfa Romeo Giulietta 


5 


Kaplan, Ramville 



Renault 


4 


Michy, Foulgoc 
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Four holiday treats awaiting in uncrowded 


CANADA 



VACATIONS UNLIMITED! 

And pictured here are just a feu of the 
activ itii's you can enjoy in the world's largest 
natural playground. It'.sea^y and 
inexpensive to g<-t to . . . no passports needed . . . 
no language problems. See your 
travel or transportation ag«Mit soon... 
send the coupon nou' for the “Canadian 
\’aealinn I’ackag*-”, a complete, free 
inlorniation ser\ ice. 


■ « B » a PLEASE P-R-l-N-T— « b « ■ 
01 -3-07-S7-03 

CANADIAN OOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
Ottawa. Canada 

I’lcHse send me — iiiiiiieiliately — your free 
CvNvi'ivN V\<AVios PvCKtcK containing: 


1. "Cnnatln ViirnliMix Unlhn- 
Ur,r Pciklet will, full-colour 
Hlustrutions dt’M'ribing Itoli* 
(ia\ atiractions in all ])arts 
of Canada. 

2. "H'lU- to Enlrr Canitda" . .. 
helpful infiirniation on border* 
1 lossing, etc. 


.L “lliuhnav Mnp" of all 
Canada and northern L’.S.;\. 
4. “■'ifJt-cial Scrx-icr ICm/iiirt/ 
Form" which you can f.ll out 
an<l semi in for information 
on the piiiliculiir areas, activi- 
ties. accommodation which 
interest you. 


Addrrs 

Touii— 


$t<ck thi$ coucon on tny potlcaro, o 


-Slate 

in an envelope. 
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FAUNA IN THE SUN 

A distinguished naturalist visits the Citrus League 
where he finds young and old in their winter habitat 

by JOHN O'REILLY 

mighty mvu. One tlay I hoUI only three 



spriuK haselmll irainiiig gets into 
Xi. full swing in western Florida the 
old folks, those who have got theirs 
and are taking it easy, hang out around 
the hall parks to recapture the nostalgic 
sights and sountls of the game; [)layers 
chattering on the field like a bunch of 
guinea hens, the crack of many hats 
sounding like a s(iuad of woodpeckers 
al work, the grating rasp of spikes on 
concrete, halls rising high into the sun- 
shine and posses of players running 
across the outfieUi like something was 
after them. 

Spring training is a story of youth 
and old age; agile young athletes frisk- 
ing on the field, and in the stands 
crowds of elderly men and w<jmen, 
gray-haired, dignified an<l tfderantly 
aniuse<l. These oldsters wander from 
fiehl to fielfl sizing up the seven teams in 
this baseball complex centered around 
St. Petersburg. This year I joined these 
lucky septuagenarians and after careful 
study I can say that all teams look 
good— even the bat boys. 

The last time I attended spring 
training was back in the Pleistocene 
period when tlie Criants trained at San 
Antonio, Texas. My job of selling soda 
pop at the field was only a subtle ruse 
to enable me to associate with those 


bottles of pop. Instead of liawking my 
wares I was out shagging balks for my 
heroes. I’d run my legs off and like it, 
hut the big moments came when tliey’d 
put a glove on me and knock the ball 
.straight into the sky. If I missed it as 
it returned to earth, i hecann- the ob- 
ject of hooting derision. If I caught tiu* 
hall it would knock me to the ground 
aixl they’d all laugh. Bui I didn't care 
— 1 was playing in the big league. 

CERTAIN THICKNESSES 

Following that I drifted away from 
sjiring training. drift(‘d for almost 10 
years in fact. But here I was again, 
right in llie thick of it, talking to play- 
ers. iiHH'ling managers and wandering 
around the field during iirai-tiee. In siz- 
ing up the teams I discovered that base- 
ball players have thick fingers, thick 
wrists and thick necks. It was ex- 
plained to me that a ballplayer's neck 
is an extension of his shoulder muscles. 
One cynic said that in some instances 
they extend even higher, hut I ignored 
this observation. 

My first visit was to Al Lang Field, 
a tidy little ball park with palm trees 
along one side and Tampa Bay on 
the otlier. Sea gulls hovered over the 
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outfield and a moekingbird was singing 
holiijul first base. The Cardinals were 
at batting practice and the crack of 
the bats and the plop of halls into 
gloves was like music. I was introduced 
to Kreti Hutchin.son, the manager, a 
big, dark-haired man of few words. 

We had a little talk about the sea 
gulls that come down to search the <lia- 
mond for anything edible. Jim Too* 
niey, the publicity man. said they 
hadn't liarl any trouble with the peli- 
cans as yet. 

"They fc-ed <liffprent,'’ said Hutch. 
(Alwa.vs call a ballplayer by his nick- 
name. ‘ Several others joined the group 
and somebody asked, "How does it 
look this year. Hutch?” There was a 
lengtliy silence while Hutch pondered 
the (juery. Finally he looked straight 
into the eyes of his questioner. 

"Our clul) look.s pretty good,” he 
said. Fverybody nodded significantly. 
I .soon learned that the most-asked 
t|ue.slion (luring early spring training is. 
"How does it look this year?” The an- 
swer is alway.s pretty much the same, 
too. Not once did 1 hear a manager or 
a player say, "It looks awful." 

I (juickly learned, ton, that the open- 
ing gambit in a conversation with a 
ballplayer is, "How’s your weight?” 
The answer goes, "I came in ai)out 
eight pounds overweight, hut I’m all 
right now." 

Batting practice got under way. and 
in time I noticed a boy outside the wire 
fence acting in a strange manner. He 
kept bobbing and weaving as if in 
.HJnne heathen <lance. Then I noti<'ed 
lie was wearing a hall glove and I real- 
ized that, altliough out in the street, lie 
was right in the game. Finally a ball 
sailed nut of the park and. sure enough, 
the hoy made a neat catch right again.st 
the window of a green sedan. They 
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told me that sometimes long fouls go 
over the street and land in Tampa 
Bay. When tliey do. the boys dive right 
in after them. I'd never seen balLs 
shagged in salt water so I watched a 
while, but none went quite that far. 
Too bad. 

At Miller Huggins Field the Yan- 
kees had knocked off practice hecau.se 
of a heavy shower and were just com- 
ing out of the locker room. A crowd of 
tourists hung around for glimp.se.s of 
the great. I saw a ring of men and 
women standing around a parked auto- 
mobile. all staring at something inside. 

I went over to see what the attraction 
was and there .sat Yogi Berra with 
absolutely no e.xpression on his face, 
ai)parenlly oblivious of the ring of ad- 
mirers around liim. N’ot wanting to 
look at Yogi for too long, I moved 
away. .Mickey .Mantle came out and 
the crowd turned and followed him. 
Mickey looked good. 

THE TALKING MOON 

Went out to dinner that night with 
Wally Moon, height fi feet, weight 175 
pounds, born Bay, Ark., lifetime ma- 
jor Jt*ague a\ erage t If ^-ou .study 
tho.se little rosters they hand out you 
can soon spout ba.seliall statistics with 
the i)est of 'em.i Wally said he came 
in four pounds overweight l)ut had 
worked it off. These guys talk about 
weight more than women do. 

At dinner Wally started talking base- 
ball. He talked it steadily for four 
hours. If tlie subject was changed the 
Cardinal oulfiehler got right back to 
baseball. It was a delight to me, but I 
was astounded by his utter absorption 
witli the game. During <linner tliey 
held a fashion show. N’ever in tliis 
world would I have imagined I'd he 
attending a fashion sliow with a major 
league ballplayer. Nifty models undu- 
lated along in skimpy beacli wear and 
alluring sports dre.s.se.s. Tliey paraded 
in the center of the dining room and 
then wandered among the tables, .^nd 
what did Wally .Moon do? He kept 
right on talking baseball. Yes sir, he 
never even gave ’em a tumble. .Mrs. 
Moon plea.se note. i 

Through this and subsequent con- 
ver.sation.s 1 learned that the partici- 
paiit.s in our national game talk about 
it most of the lime they are not play- 
ing il. For houns on end ihey’li delve 
into facets of the game I never knew 
existed. This held true at breakfast the 
ne.xt morning witli Birdie Tebbetts, 
manager of ifie Cincinnati Redleg.s. 
Birdie talked a blue .streak all through 
the meal and it was all about ba.sebal]. 

ciinliiiiiKi 
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The charm of an Italian smile . . . the beauty of Italian art . . . the 
warmth of Italian hos|ntality greet you as you step alK)artl a luxurious 
Italian Line ship. Delightful dishes, reminiscent of famed restaurants 
of K(»inc and Florence grace your table. .And the Sunny Southern 
Route gives you a f(»retaste of the charm of the Ri\ iera, the blue skies 
<»f Sorrento. Sec your 'F ravel Agent or Italian Line, Battery I’ark 
Building, 24 State Street, New York 4, N.Y. Tcicjdione DIgby 4-O8U0 

tfatian Line 
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When we rose from the table he grinned 
out of that round face of his and said, 
“I’m sorry you did all the talking and 
didn't let me say anything," I hadn’t 
said more than eight words. 

Birdie came in overweight but, be- 
ing a manager, he intends to stay that 
way. But he said weight was a fetish of 
his as far as his players are concerned. 
He also rides herd on their social life. 
He makes them wear neckties at din- 
ner in the hotel and generally con- 
duct themselves in accordance with 
their positions as idols of the fans. He 
pointed out that a player’s career 
rises to a peak and then turns sharply 
downward. 

“You cast a long shadow in base- 
ball and you have to go back over it," 
he said. In addition to telling a good 
story Birdie is something of a philoso- 
pher. In delineating some of the head- 
aches of a manager he described a type 
of rookie who is the bane of all man- 
agers. This is the guy who is usually 
found standing in the shade during 
practice. He is a holdout his first year, 
and when you want him to do some- 
thing he usually does something else. 

“Finally you blow your top and 
send him back to the minors," Birdie 
said. “Then in the minors he pitches 
13 games— wins 12 and loses one. The 
next year he’s back looking at you like 
this. {Birdie assumed an expression 
that was at the same time innocent 
and defiant.) Then you know he’s 
got you." 

Birdie sat there shaking his head in 
a manner which indicated that a man- 
ager’s life is anything but rosy. 

THE RUNNING FIRE 

Went over to Tampa to watch the 
White Sox in a practice game at A1 
Lopez Field. Had a little talk with Al 
Lopez, the manager, who said his 
squad looked pretty good this year. 
During the game the White Sox play- 
ers kept up a running fire of chatter 
and catcalls, like kids in a sandlot 
game. I noticed that ballplayers even 
argue with the umpires during a prac- 
tice game when the outcome means 
nothing. 

Umpires show up for spring training, 
too. I wondered whether they practice 
scowling, glaring and turning their 
backs, but I was loth to ask. They 
looked just as grim as they do during 
the season and I didn’t want to get 
into any argument with an umpire. 
Instead, I listened to the mockingbird 
singing just outside the fence. 
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During the White Sox game it was 
brought home to me why nicknames 
are always used for ballplayers when 
I heard somebody yell, "Come on, 
Minnie." It would be pretty awkward 
to yell, "Come on. Saturnino Orestes 
Arrieta Armas Minoso." 

Next day drove over to Clearwater 
to watch the Phillies work out in Jack 
Russell Stadium. Nice little ball park, 
but the only one I found without a 
mockingbird. As usual the crowd of 
500 in the stands was made up almost 
entirely of old folks, most of them eld- 
erly couples. Wondering wiiat phases 
of the game they discussed during the 
action, I moseyed through the crowd 
with one ear stuck out. I picked up 
plenty of information— Elsie hasn’t 
been feeling well for a year and the doc- 
tors can't tell what's the matter with 
her. Tile Wilsons have built a new 
house on Elm Street. There’s a new 
drugstore going up across the street 
from the foundry. Old man Johnson 
is adding to his furniture store. Jimls 
boy was dog-bit. 

THE BROKEN SILENCE 

Lengthy listening indicated that 
mast of the talk in the stands was 
about the oUl home town, about driv- 
ing conditions or what they ought to 
see in Florida. But there was plenty of 
ba.seball talk, too. Two women put 
their gray heads together and one said, 
"They say the Phillies have lost about 
$2,000 worth of baseballs so far.” 

"Good land!” 

“You see, the boys pick them up 
and sell them.” 

A lot of grandfathers in the stands 
went deeper into the subject, discuss- 
ing the players and the teams. Some of 
these oldsters wore baseball-type caps. 
A strange silence prevailed, broken 
only by sedate applause when a good 
play was made. 

"I wouldn’t want to catch a base- 
ball now," said one obvious octogenar- 
ian. "My hand.s are too soft.” 

When Richie Ashburn was walked 
in the practice game a grandmother 
chuckled and .said, “Look, they’re even 
afraid of him on his own team.” 

It was nice, though, when one very 
elderly woman in a prim bonnet de- 
manded of Willie Jones, "Come on, 
Willie, biing in a run.” She didn’t 
shout it out but spoke it in firm tones 
of command. Willie did what he was 
told. 

Went over to Plant Field, hard by 
the University of ’fampa with its mina- 
rets. on a tip that the Redlegs were go- 
ing to have some sliding practice. The 
cominued 
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They’ve taken a new tack in casuals 

'J'his is Ncttlcton’s new Carihe “l.OAKKRV*.n casual intended 
tti get you aw.ay from routine. The tongue is designed with a 
rakish angle. T'he lines arc sleek and t.apcrcd, like all the best 
new casual clothes. Ncttleton (hies the Carihe in reverse or 
smooth calf — and does it superbly. A bit more costly, but it’s 
e.xtravagant to pay less! 

Ncttletons start at 24.95. 
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Exclusive version N'arsUy Town Clan of Urquliart Glen suits 
are of major style in^portance in three smart, distinctive ways. 
The Glen plaid patterns are refreshingly original in best-of-taste 
tones. Lightly, Uthely lootneJ of luxurious Silk and l.amb’s Wool 
and fmc-spun Worsted. Trim, comfortably Straitly modeled. 


Fejli^red by 800 Leading Style Stores, including: 


Lytton'i- Chicago 
GimDal's, Philadelphia 
Blach'ti Birmingham 
RolK's, Houston 
David's, Harrisburg 
Martin's, Louisville 
Jacome's, Tucson 
Levy'*’ iscksonville 


Kaufmann's, Pittsburgh 
Gerald's. Palo Alto 
Sullivan's, Waierbury 
Hardle S Caudle. Chattaiwoga 
Martin S Eekmann, Seattle 
Hibbs, Salt Lake City 
The leader, Lima 
Miller's, Knoxville 
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conthmed 

lip proved good, for Birdie Tebbetts 
was standing in front of a group of 
24 solemn-faced players, giving them 
a lecture on the technique of sliding 
into base without breaking an ankle. 
Then they .started to slide. 

Birdie stood by a sack in a sand pit 
and one by one the players rushed at 
him. When they reached the edge of 
the pit they went into a slide. rVs each 
player came to a stop Birdie criticized 
the slide or gave some word of praise. 
On and on they went, slide after slide. 
Each man slid four times, making 96 
slides in all. 'I'hat is not exactly right, 
for Birdie stopped the last man a-s he 
was about to da.sh for the pit. 

■‘It would be just my luck for the 
last guy to break his leg,” Birdie said. 
It seems that Mr. Tebbetts Ls supersti- 
tious well 'AS being a pUllos^ypher. 
Then the players knocked the sand 
out of tlieir shoes and went onto the 
field to play some pepper. 

THE HCLPINC hand 

In playing pepper one man ■ndth a 
bat faces three or four with gloies at a 
distance of about 30 feet. The batter 
keeps knocking the ball to the others 
and sometimes they keep it up a long 
time 'O^ithout ’OTisaing. I •A'cnt over and 
stood behind a wire fence to watch a 
little pepi)er being played on the other 
side. A high ball came over the fence 
and landed behind me. 

■’A little help, please.” said one of 
the players. I sliagged the ball and 
threw it over the fence. 

"Thank you.” said the batter. Pret- 
ty soon another ball came over the 
fence. I shagged that one, too. After a 
Vittle ol this I began to teel silly. Why 
should 1 be out here shagging balls for 
these guys? This squad gets paid a total 
of some $4U0.()0() a year for doing just 
this sort of tiling. But I kept on doing 
it and suddenly I realized wliy. 

I was back where I started in hig 
league baseball; back in the Pleistocene 
period. 1 began to remember more 
things about the old ball park in San 
-Antonio, the Bull Durham sign in right 
field and the high board lence. 1 re- 
called that mockingbirds used to sing 
around that park, loo. I shagged an- 
other liall and threw it over the fence. 
I <lidn't feel a bit silly. 

If you gel down to Florida any spring- 
time, be sure and go hang arouml the 
ball parks during training. It will take 
you back. It took me back almo.st 40 
year.s. Xext spring I'm coming in about 
40 pound.s lighter. end 
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WINNING COACH McGUIRE 


COOL 32 IN 
KANSAS CITY 


Basketball's seasonal winning streak reached an alltime 
high as North Carolina refused to panic in the NCAA finals 

by JEREMIAH TAX 


C .ATTV-CORN'ER across a parkinff lot 
from the Kansas City Municipal 
Auditorium stands the faded re<l-l)rick 
Folly Burlesfiue, where Miss Beverly 
Styles— “the Anatomy Awani winner" 
— and her road-show strippers and sou- 
hreltes usually practice their art for 
pursuers of long-lost youth. Through 
most of last week business had been 
pretty good for the P’olly, with sub- 
stantial attendance from among the 
several hundred gentlemen and several 
thousand college students assembled in 
Kansas City for the annual meeting of 
the nation’s basketball coaches and the 
1957 NCAA basketball championship.s. 
Then, last Friday and Saturday nights, 
a lean and curveless young man named 
Wilt Chamberlain stripped Mis.s Styles 
clean of customers. 

This smooth-limbed giant, who was 
d(*signed for basketball a.s surely a.s a 
corkscrew for bottle-opening or an ea- 
gle for flight, opened his two-night 
stand before as hep and hard-eyed an 
audience as could possibly be gatfiered 
— coaches and athletic directors from 
every state and conference. Despite his 
top billing, he quickly ac<iuired two 
rivals for the applause of these experts. 
The first game on the program— be- 
tween North Carolina and Michigan 
State— was a triple-overtime hugger- 
mugger of speed and suspense iwon by 
Carolina 74-70) that was as tough to 
follow onstage as Bob Hope. The sec- 
ond performance to compete with 
Chamberlain’s starring role was pro- 
vided by his own Kansas teammates, 
who, in their following game with San 
Francisco, played brilliant basketball 
in every department — outdefensing a 
San Francisco squad considered the 
best in the nation in this category, 
fast-breaking like a covey of quail 
and shooting with the accuracy of five 


Annie Oakleys for a 59.6 percentage. 
In the inevitable destruction of San 
Francisco (80-56), however, Chamber- 
lain was I^ord High Executioner. He 
blocked, he dunked, he ran, he re- 
bounded without a flaw. 

After the game and all the next day, 
the lobby of the Muehlebach Hotel, 
local headquartens for the tournament, 
was astir and amurmur with coache.s 
speculating on the payoff meeting be- 
tween the two winners. Some were sure 
it would be a rout for Kansas, some 
expected a close Kansas victory. 

CAME THE CHILL 

In this heavy fog of one-sided opin- 
ion, one young man spoke up briskly 
but without heat. This wa.s Tommy 
Kearn.s, guard, of North Carolina, a 
little (5 foot 11), blue-eyed bandit of 
a player who loves to steal the ball and 
drive fcr the basket like a getaway car 
on the lam. Said Kearns: “We’re a 
chilly club. We play it chilly all the 
time. I mean we just keep cool. Cham- 
berlain is not going to give us the jit- 
ters like he did to San Francisco and 
some of those other clubs.’’ 

The first 10 minutes of the game 
seemed to prove Keains’s point. In 
that time, Carolina did not miss a sin- 
gle field-goal attempt. Cool was indeed 
the word for them. On offense, they 
started in low gear, imperceptibly 
speeding up their movements until a 
sudden spurt or quick pass would free 
a man clearly for a shot. If that man 
did not feel he was sufticiently clear— 
and Carolina’s standards were high — 
he did not take the shot but instead 
put the ball back into play. They had 
to miss, of course, but at half time their 
shooting percentage was 64.7 to Kan- 
sas’ 27.3. Len Rosenbluth, their great 
forward, missed only twice and was 


high man with 14 points. Kearns was 
two for two — but his ball control N\as 
what really rated lOO^J. The score? 
North Carolina 29, Kansas 22. 

The second half was a repeat per- 
formance of the first, with the excep- 
tion that Kansa.s’ percentage of accu- 
racy went up a few points, Carolina’s 
went down a few points, and Rosen- 
bluth. who had been tossing up the 
lovelie.st, softest baskets imaginable, 
fouled out. The game thus ended up 
a 46- 46 tie (the first in the history of 
the finals of this national champion- 
ship tournament), and the team which 
played through three taut overtime 
periods only the night before wh.s faced 
with the same prospect again— and 
without the services of their best shot. 

In the first five-minute period only 
two points were made by each team, 
and none at all in the second. In the 
third the score was tied twice until, 
with six seconils remaining and Kansas 
ahead 53-52, the electric ending this 
marvelous game deserved was set up 
when Carolina’s Joe Quigg was fouled. 
Quigg, displaying the kind of cool ap- 
proach that Tommy Kearns had so 
well predicted, sank both shots for a 
54 53 victory. Through it all. Carolina 
had reacted to Chamberlain with great 
respect, but without paralyzing fear. 

It is impos.sible to give too much 
credit to Coach Frank McGuire and 
his crew of Tar Heels, After an exhaust- 
ing previous evening, under the acute 
pressure not only of a national cham- 
pionship match but their own record- 
breaking 31-game winning streak, and 
facing the greatest threat to peace of 
mind on a basketball court today — 
Wilt Chamberlain— they kept their 
poise, played their game and won an 
upset victory that few fans or experts 
thought they could swing. ^ ^ b 
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THE MAN 
TO BEAT 


Wrestler Dan Hodge has never been beaten 
in college. His 41-match win streak— the last 
19 by falls— makes him top favorite and the 



man to watch at the NCAA championships 


by DON PARKER 

k 


T hk WKtcH-iN was over now and 
there was nothint' to occupy Dan 
HoHkc's mind hut tlie man he must 
wrestle in five hours. For two days his 
immediate enemy had been food and 
drink. But now he weighed 177 pounds 
officially and his weight no longer mat- 
tered. The thick steak gave his belly a 
pleasant, packed feeling, but tlie pleas- 
ure of anticipation wa.s gone. He had 
talked all morning of eating. ‘Tee 
cream. Steak. I'm going to get me some 
ice cream and steak.” Now he was 
not hungry any more and his thoughts 
turned to the match at 8 o’clock. Think- 
ing about it made him nervous. 

"Want to lie down for a while, Dan?” 
It was Port Robertson, the Oklahoma 
coach. “We have two rooms upstairs if 
you want to lie down.” 

Dan stared around the lobby of the 
hotel. The team always stayed here 
when it came to Stillwater to wre.stle 
Oklahoma .\&M. The television set in 
the corner was tuned in to u pro ba.sket- 
hall game, but Dan dUl not feel like 
watching basketball. 

“Naw, Port. Think I'll go to the 
movies." 

He gathered a few of his teammates 
and went off to lose his nerves. 

Dan Hodge is the best college wres- 
tler in the country. He has never been 
beaten in 41 college matches. Morea.s- 
lounding, in the college sport in which 


a pin i.s a rarity, Hodge has pinned 
of his opponents, the last Iff of them 
in succession. 

This weekend, M arch 29 and 30, more 
than 200 wre.stlers from 60 colleges and 
universities will gather at the I’niver- 
sity of Pitt.sburgh for the national col- 
lege wrestling championships. Of them 
all, the man to watch is Hodge. Not 
only will he be after his third straight 
intercollegiate 1 77-pound champion- 
ship— a feat rare in itself— l)ut he will 
also be trying to gain recognition for 
the second straight year as the tourna- 
ment’s outstanding wrestler. 

MUSCLES FOR THE PANTHEON 

There is every reason to believe he 
will realize his ambition. Re.\ Peery, 
coach of the University of Pittsburgh 
team, describes the 24-year-old Okla- 
homan as the finest collegian to come 
along in years. “He's loo good for col- 
lege hoys,” said Peery. ‘‘He's head and 
shoulders ahead of anything we’ve 
got.” This is high praise coming from 
Peery, a fellow who was an intercolle- 
giate champ at Oklahoma A&M in his 
undergraduate days and who since then 
has coached two of his sons, Hugh (now 
graduated t and Ed, to national cham- 
pionships at Pitt. 

Largely because of Dan Hodge. Okla- 
homa will be favored to win the NCAA 
team title, but not without strong op- 
position from Iowa, Pitt, Oklahoma 


Ait-M, Penn Slate and Lehigh, peren- 
nial powers in a sport which swms 
to 1)0 dominated by mascular typos 
from t be .states of Iowa, Oklahoma and 
Pennsylvania. 

Hodge was liorn and rai.sed ju.st out- 
.sicle Perry, ()kla., some 120 miles from 
Spavinaw, birthplace of .Mickey .Man- 
tle. He came from the same sturdy slock 
as Mantle. Dati'.s father, William E. 
Hodge, lias worked mo.st of his life a.s 
an itinerant oilfield roughneck — a cas- 
ing rigger who works at the top of 146- 
foot oil derricks. Dan, too, has worked 
in the oilfield.s in the summertime. Ok- 
lahoma, already taking proud hows for 
Mantle — as well as for Bud Wilkinson 
and the only team in college football 
with a 40-game winning streak— is 
about ready to admit Dan Hodge to 
the state pantheon. 

The best way to learn about Dan, of 
course, is to visit Oklahoma. I caught 
up with him at Norman, a day or two 
before Oklahoma U.’s final dual match 
at Stillwater against Oklahoma A&,M, 
currently the reigning national colle- 
giate champions. 

I met his coach, Port Robertson, 
first. We sat in his windowless office in 
the (Iklahoma field house just across the 
street from tlie dominating bulk of the 
OU I'ootliall stadium. 

“Wrestling’s a tough sport, you 
know,” RoherLson said. “The sea.son 
lasts five and a half months. It’s all 
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work, work, work, and maybo you 
wr<*stlo 12 rnatohrs oountlng tourna- 
ments. Five and a half months for 12 
matches. That's a long season.” He 
paused long enough to let the length 
of the season sink in. 

“We start working October 15, and 
we begin with haiidliall. It’s the best 
game ever developed for conditioning. 
It sharpens reaction, develops agility 
and stamina. Then after a while we 
start calisthenics. I let them go at it 
easy at first and then work them up to 
•10 minutes of pure calisthenics gradu- 
ally. Then by the middle of Xovember 
I’ve got the kids ready to start wres- 
tling a little. 

wrestling matcli la.sts nine min- 
utes. I figure it takes 10 week-sof train- 
ing to get a kid ready to wrestle a 
match. You figure to gain a minute of 
stamina in a week of training. So, for 
a nine-minute match, I train them 10 
weeks. I like them to have that extra 
minute in reserve. 

“This is a strong league a-'d, you have 
to have strong men, follow me?” 

As if to demonstrate this t'ie.sis. Dan 
Hodge himself walked in. He had none 
of the caged-cal nervousness tliat was 
to be evident the ne.xt da.i- in Still- 
water. He seemeil what lie was: a liig, 
strong country hoy and, as it turned 
out, a hungry one under restraint, .^t 
lunch he passed up the chicken, pota- 
toes and pie that were getting strong 
play with most of the others. He ad- 
dres.sed him.self mournfully to a couple 
of slices of lean roast beef. cold. 

“That's all I get to eat until weigh- 
in tomorrow.” hesaiil. ”i weigli about 
195 when I'm not in training, so 1 can’t 
eat much if I’m going to make 177.” 

Koliertson does not believe in sweat- 
box weight control, lie would ratlier 
Hodge wrestle at 191 ]iounds in 
the N('A.\ tournament than have him 
starve and sweat down to 177. But 
Hodge likes the lower weight and will 
not he swayed. 

“The biggest objection I have to 
sweatbox control,” said Uobertson, “is 
what it does to morale. 1 think what 
you can’t work olT or run olT, tin* goo<! 
Lord put there for a purpose. I don’t 
let my wrestlers use a sweatbox.” 

“N’aw," said Dan, “he’d much rath- 
er see U.S starve.” 

That afternoon at practice, Dan 
looked anything hut weak from hun- 
ger. He wa.s dres.sed in red tights and 
white canvas wrestling shoes. His torso 
rose in a V to powerful shoulders and 
corded neck. <.)n the mat lie was no 
longer a dillident country hoy. His 
workout opponent that day — as on 
rnn/tn itfd 
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WRESTLER HODGE 

cojitiiiurd 

every day of the long training season — 
was his teammate Gene White, who 
was Oklahoma's first-string ITT-pound- 
er before I>an came to school. It is 
White’s fairly thankless jol) to try to 
heat Dan. Sometimes he comes close, 
but only because that, loo. is part of 
the training job. 

"I let him get me every once in a 
while." says Dan, "just to remember 
what it's like to have someone on top 
of me— so I won’t be lo.st if it happens 
in a match." 

It ha.s not happened yet. Gene 
White, for one, does not think it will 
ever happen in American catch-as- 
catch-can wrestling: "He's a strong 
man. Strong as maybe three men, in 
fact. Every once in a while I think 
maybe I have him, and then he ex- 
plodes. I can't whip him. I don’t think 
anybody can." 

LEARNING FIRSTHAND 

Dan decided that the Si'orts^ Ii.- 
i.usTRATBi) man .should learn firsthand 
what some of his holds feel like. “I’U 
just use quarter-pressure, so don’t be 
nervous.” I agreed. We got down in 
the referee’s position ' Hodge on all 
fours, I to his side with my right arm 
looped about his waist, my left hand 
with a <leath grip on his left arm). 
Since I had done a little schoolboy 
wrestling and outweighed Dan by 2(1 
pounds or so, I had a brief vision <tf 
giving him a run for his money. At the 
.signal to start he hacked into me and 
my head went over hi-s shoulder. Next 
thing I knew, my neck was in a vise 
grip. My torso and legs were up lliere 
somewhere, mile.s above my head in 
free flight. I landed on my back, pinned 
as neatly as a basted hemline. 

"Shouldn't have .stuck your head 
over my shoulder.” said Hodge in a 
gently reproving tone. "That’s a basic 
mistake." 

For the next 15 minutes I was half 
crushed in a Hodge scissors, stretched 
at least two inches in a double grape- 
vine, bent into a circle in a cradle, 
forced to chew on my own fist in a dou- 
ble bar arm. More than anything, the 
experience tielped me develop a real 
feeling of compassion for Gene White. 

Dan has been wrestling since he was 
i:i. .At that age he moved in from the 
counlry.side. with its limited country 
school, for the better opportunities of 
high scliool in l*err>- ipop. 5,200), His 
high school wrestling coach at Perry, 
•John Devine, got him a job at a filling 
station and a place to sleep in the lire 


house. Dan worked his way through 
school, won two slate championships 
and was undefeated his last two years. 
When Dan graduates from Oklahoma 
U. in .June, with a degree in industrial 
arts, he wants to go into high school 
teaching — coaching wrestling on the 
side like .John Devine. "Professional 
wrestling? Not for me. I want to be 
a teacher." 

Dan was aske<l about the story tliat 
he lias never lieen beaten .since high 
school. 

"That's not e.xactly true. 1 lost once 



CHAMPION HOOGE pauses in a wre-stling 
drill to ronsull Oklahoma Coach Robcrison. 


at the lft.52 Olympics in Helsinki and 
once again at the 1956 Olympics in 
.Melbourne.” 

I had to get the rest of the story 
from Coach Robertson. 

"Dan tried Olympic freestyle wres- 
tling for the first time in 1952. He got 
to the Olympic quarter-finals. Free- 
style is dilTerent from our college style. 
It’s almost like learning a new sport. 
You can’t roll free and easy to maneu- 
ver for position in Olympic wrestling 
because an instant brush of tlie shoul- 
ders on the mat is considered a pin. If 
they worked it that way in ctillege 
wrestling, half tlie chamjiions wouhl 
wind up pinning themselves in half 
their matches. Sometimc.s a man hint 
to bru.sh his shoulders on tlie mat to 
gain an advantageous position. That’s 
what happened to Dan at Melbourne. 
He missed winning the lT4-pound gold 
medal by two seconds. He was way 
ahead of this Bulgarian on points, but 


while trying to roll for a better hold 
his shoulders touched the mat. The 
referee called it a fall just as the buzzer 
endedthe period. Dan won a silver med- 
al. Still, it was tlie highest award the 
U.S. got in wrestling " 

On the morning of the trip to Still- 
water, the Oklahoma wrestling team 
met early at the gym and the wrestlers 
checked their weights. Ten were mak- 
ing the trip, and weight was a touchy 
subject with all of them. Two were 
sliglitly over their limits but counted 
on the two-hour car trip to lielp them 
shed a quarter of a pound. It worked, 
and everyone passed the .scale test that 
afternoon. Hodge came closest to liis 
limit. "No sense losing any more than 
you liave to,” lie sai<l. 

An hour before the matclies, wres- 
tling fans began filling the A&M field 
house. By match time there were 6,00(1 
of them. 

Coacfi Bobertson called his team to- 
gether in the dressing room. They sal 
on a rubdown table in a neatly grad- 
uated. red-robed row. "The Aggies," 
Unherison toUl them, "are no patsies. 
Maybe we heat them early this season, 
hut that was at home. Tliis is Aggie 
country and that crowd out tliere is go- 
ing to be helping them, not us. I want 
you to hustle, understand? Be aggres- 
sive. You he aggressive and you hus- 
tle, you’re going to whip the pants olf 
them. . . . O.K. Now let’s go out there 
an<i win.” 

'i’liey did. indeed. 

Oklahoma heat the Aggies in .seven 
of eight bouts. The final score was 
OU 2;j, .A&M :i, the worst the Aggies 
had ever lieen beaten in their proinl 
wrestling history. The most impressive 
victory of the evening was Dan Hotlge’s. 

THROATY. INCREASING ROAR 

When he stripped off his robe just 
before taking the mat, a hum of antic- 
ipation buzzed through the crowd, ra til- 
er as if Mickey Mantle were walking 
toward the plate at Yankee Stadium, 
Then his opponent. Jimmy Harding, 
was i nt roduced — a well-muscled young- 
ster, hut the crowd sound shifted, just 
perceptiidy, to a tone of pitying sym- 
patliy. Then, as Dan stepped from liis 
corner to shake hands with Harding, 
the characteristic crowd sound of wres- 
tling liegan: a low, throaty, increa.siiig 
roar. By the time Dan made liis first 
lunge at Harding the sound was boiling. 

Dan went for an arm first. He grabbed 
just above the elbow, but with wrestler 
instinct Harding pulled away from the 
danger. Again Hodge went for the arm 
and again Harding started to pull hack. 
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but he had made his mistake. He had 
allowed his leg to get in too far and 
Dan snagged it below the knee. Har- 
ding's backward momentum tripped 
him and he went down, Dan on top 
and in control. Harding scrambled fran- 
tically to get belb'-down, to keep .shoul- 
ders as far from the mat as possible. 
But Hodge was too strong. As Harding 
twisted, Dan moved with him, gained 
a cla.sping double grapevine with his 
legs, and began to apply constrictor 
pressure. 

Xow Harding was powerless from 
the waist dowm, and on his back. The 
double bar arm was easy: both of Har- 
ding’s arms were forced up over hU 
head in agonizing parallel, squeezed 
and held viselike— not the “punish- 
ment” hold of pro wrestling but a pre- 
liminary in Dan’s book to the pin. Then 
Dan increased the grapevine pressure. 
The muscles where slioulders make a V 
at the base of the neck bunched. His 
legs stiffened atui he pu.slied down, 
down. down. All his strength was fo- 
cused against the man beneath him, 
striving for the moment when a word- 
less surrender pa.sses to him from his 
opponent — when resistance is gone and 
mu.scles relax. 

N'ow the sequence of motion on the 
white square was very nearly complete. 
Harding’s eyes bulged and he gasped 
for air like a man drowning. He resisted 
for only a second or so. 

Then it was over and Dan Hodge 
stood in the middle of the white square, 
his arm raised in victory. It had taken 
50 seconds. 

Then came the congratulations. 

His wife Delores hugged him and 
beamed. 

Two high school officials offered him 
coaching jobs which he refused. 

"You’re the greatest wrestler I ever 
saw,” one of them said. 

The small fry were solemn, awed. 
“Mr. Hodge, Td just like to shake your 
hand.” they .said. 

Hundreds more stared from the 
background. “Look at those arms. 
What a neck! Didja ever see a neck 
like that?” they said. They maneuvered 
in the crowd to get closer. 

Dan lingered with the fans for 15 
minutes, then showered and dressed. 
Wnat would he do now, I wondered. 
Where would this hero hold court now? 

Half an hour later we were in an ice 
cream parlor and I had my answ’er. 
Dan was wolfing down a double por- 
tion of vanilla. 

"What now?” I asked. 

“The Nationals in Pittsburgh.” 

"Any special plans?” 

"No, just to win.” (e n d) 
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FOOTBALLS AWEIGH 

Navy spring practice is conducted in a relaxed atmosphere on 
the banks of the Severn, but here the seeds are planted for fall 


S i’RCADiN'n back from the banks of the Severn, where the 
river waters roil Chesapeake Bay, there is a plain which 
comes alive each spring, jarred from winter's lethargy by 
the thud and shock of padded bodies contacting with sud- 
den force and by the violent sounds of young men playing 
hard at football. This place is called The Flats. It is where 
the U.S. N'aval Academy builds each spring for the coming 
football season. At Annapolis, as at most other colleges, 
football fortunes are formed during such pleasant spring 
rehearsals more than at any other time. So it is that grid- 
iron tableaux such as those of the Navy’s .spring practice 
which appear on the next two pages are commonplace 
sights on most campu.ses during March and April tor oven 
February in warmer climates). It is a time when coaclies 
train their sharp eyes on raw material and weigh the po- 
tential of new prospects against the performance of last 
year’s stars. It is a time when the rookie gets his chance to 
make the varsity and when veteran players learn that press 
clippings do not cover up missed tackles and sloppy block- 
ing. It is a time of year when football teams are born. 

Though spring practice generally is accepted as an inte- 
gral part of modern college football, it has in the past come 
under attack from some lofty educational source.s. The Ivy 
League, as a result of a joint decision by the presidents of 
the group, abolished spring football in 1951 on the ground 
that it lent too much einphasus to an already overempha- 
sized sport. As Robert Hall, then director of athletics at 
Yale, put it at the time: ‘‘The decision to give up spring 
practice is a part of a long-range .study of all out-of-season 
athletic schedules, the purpo.se of which is to adjust those 
schedules in the best interest of the players.” 

Now, six years later, the Ivy League is not .so -sure it was 
right. Some outspoken representatives of the eight-school 
group, including Bob Blackman, head coach at Dartmouth, 
believe there is a real need for spring practice. 

"Football has now become a tremendously complicated 
game,” he says. ‘‘Not only are there as many fundamen- 
tals, techniques and body skills involveil as in any other 
sport, but also there is an amazing amount of mental work 
required in learning how to adapt each play to any one of 
a dozen different types of defense. It doesn’t seem quite 
logical that in the Ivy League the men out for crew can 
work for nine months of the year, the men out for track run 
cross-country in the fall, indoor track in the wdnter and 
outdoor track in the spring while the most involved sport 
(footballl is allowed the least amount of practice time.” 


Bud Wilkinson, one of the most successful coaches in 
U.S. college football with a 4()-game winning streak now 
going at Oklahoma, points out that abolition of spring prac- 
tice tends to encourage greater abuse.s in the college football 
program. He says: “The biggest problem in collegiate ath- 
letics is recruiting, not spring football. The more you lim- 
itspring practice, the more dependent schools become upon 
the gifted athlete, the high school boy who can already 
play the game well. Thus, by eliminating practice sesisions 
in which the normal boy, by diligent effort, could learn to 
play almost as well as the gifted athlete, we add to the pres- 
sures of recruiting.” 

Eddie Erdelatz, head coach at Annapolis, belongs to 
that 98' ; of the college football world which believes in 
spring practice. He devote.s it to drilling, .shapes his athletes 
in an atmosphere of relaxed hard work. He trains 120 mid- 
shipmen in the fundamentaLs of football, and if they find it 
a chore, the fact is cleverly concealed. 

Each fair afternoon for 20 days during the spring the 
Middies head eagerly for The Flats. The place reverberates 
with the war cry of Navy. It is a savage cry that begins 
with the snap of the ball, and it translates the effort of 
blocking and tackling into sound. All Navy players are 
taught this cry. It tightens their bellies, makes them less 
vulnerable. It also unites them. It makes them a team. 
These mid.shipmen play hard first of all because they know 
their performance now will decide whether they play at all 
later. But they also play hard because they think the game 
is fun and the atmosphere is enjoyable. Occasionally a small 
sailboat will come clo.se by the breakwater and they will 
pause and gaze critically at her trim because they are sail- 
ors. And occa.sionally the skipper — Admiral William Smed- 
berg, superintendent of the academy— will show up in a 
football parka and do a little friendly kibitzing. There 
is no pressure. These youngsters play for the exultation 
of having made a good, clean, hard tackle; for the thrill 
of breaking away for a long run or for the satisfaction 
of throwing a critical block. They are not there because 
they were told to be there, but because they want to 
play football. 

Looking at them, Erdelatz says: “No one is denied the 
right to play football here. Why deny a football player the 
fun of the game? I don’t have one boy on my squad who is 
told he ha.s to come out. They come out becau.se they love 
the game and want to play it in spring as well a.s fall.” 

— Don Barker 
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Spring colors the eir 8s Navy Jayvees and plebes work out on Hospital Point (above) and on 
Farragut Field (below). It is a time for casual, relaxed exercise as winter muscles Slowly take 
on outdoor tone; in the background the Severn River lends the proper note of easy motion 




Leg* ar» heavy after the long layoff, and the varaity works painfully under the eye of Commander 
John Drew (above center), the officer representative of football. Below-, the varsity listens 
very seriously as Coach Eddie Erdclatz lectures on the intricacies of football. Navy style 






The Crop 
Begins 
to Ripen 

As spring practice starts, Pennsylvania’s 
schoolboy stars of 1955 must prove their 
promise. How are they doing? Mostly fine 


by BOOTON HERNDON 



JIKIIJJ.4NT INU 
Maury GuHman 


In Ihc isitucufJnnclS, }95(i, SrouTS Ii,- 
hCSTUATKI) rep(>rle<! mi a ijrmip of high 
school foolhall stars from Pcnnsi/lrniiia 
who were being sought by iniijor colleges 
all over the coinilrij. At the time many 
of the players were still in an agony of 
indecision over which offer they would 
take. S'ow Iloolon Herndon follows up 
his original story with a report on the 
same boys nine months later. 

T iiK CROP of higli-Krade Penn.'syl' 
vania high school football players 
reported in .S/'ORTS Illustratkp nine 
months ago is beginning to ripen. Now 
that the boys have wound up their first 
college football season, and most are 
presently battling through spring prac- 
tice for varsity starting berths next 
fall, it can be safely reported that with 
one exception all are doing fine. With 
a couple of exceptions, each one of 
them is convinced that the university 
he cho.se is the best in the land, the 
coaches the greatest. And this is defi- 
nitely miraculous, for up to and in- 
cluding the day they entered college 
there were some who were hardly ca- 
pable of choosing a necktie, much less 
where they’d spend the next four years. 

As was reported in June these boys, 
all high school seniors and outstanding 
football players, were being sought 
after, in some cases, by as many as 
60 colleges. As the summer wore on, 


as the deadline for the final decision 
grew closer ami closer, as fast-talking 
coaches put on more and more pres- 
sure, some of the youths reached the 
breaking point. 

Ernie Westwood, a massive, phleg- 
matic tackle from Elrama, near Pitts- 
burgh, was finishing his packing one 
Sunday morning in September, ready 
to leave for Ohio State. He’d made 
$600 working for an Ohio State alum- 
nus that summer. His father had se- 
cured him a pass on the railroad be- 
tween his home and Ohio State. The 
family car was all gassed up, ready to 
go, and not only his parents, but an- 
other boy, a local Ohio State student 
to whom they’d promised a ride, were 
waiting. Westwood w-as standing in his 
room, with a half dozen pairs of khaki 
pants in his hand. Should he pack 
them all? Or should he just take a cou- 
ple of pairs, get the rest the next time 
he came home? But when would he 
come home? 

All of a sudden the decision was too 
much for him. “Mom!” he hollered. 
"I’m not going to Ohio State! I’m go- 
ing to go to Pittsburgh!” 

At just about the same time, in 
Pittsburgh, Jimmy Cox, the flashy 
high-scoring halfback from a Phila- 
delphia suburb, suddenly realized that 
he was ifOO miles away from home. 

“Mom!” he hollered. "Call Mr. 



>.SJ*K(T at «iuartcrbark-rirh .Miami, lefty 
is builling Bonnie Yarbrough tor position. 


Torelti! I’m gonna go to Penn State!” 

But instead of Sever Toretti at Penn 
State. Cox’s mother calletl Jack Wiley 
at Pitt, and Jack came running. Jim- 
my stayed, and now he’s glad he did. 
He has Westwood up front. 

.Another one of the players, already 
at one school, went H.'iO miles to an- 
other, spent one day, then turned 
around ami went back. Still another 
hit three schools before settling down. 

And another was practicallv shang- 
haied, held incommunicado, offered, in 
addition to the legitimate scholarship, 
all the clothes he could wear, a flat 
monthly stipend under the table, and 
a $500 bonus if he made the team his 
sophomore year. He turned it down. 

One, already ensconced in college, 
threatened to run away and join the 
.Marines. 

And another, who, among all the 
boy.s, was most positive he was choos- 
ing the right school, has now reached 
the tragic and inescapable realization 
that he chose the wrong one. 

One player has already been men- 
tioned for All-America honors. But 
most rewarding of all, two boys who 
had previously scoffed at study have 
both awakened to the great joy of 
learning. 

The only hoy in a conference which 
permitted freshmen to play varsity ball 
continued 
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was Angelo Coia, the Philadelphia 
halfliaok who astounded everyone at 
an AAU track meet last summer by 
winning the 100 in 9.5. The first time 
Coia saw The Citadel play he was on 
the team, playing in the game, the 
opener against Newberry. He ran 30 
yards for one touchdown, caught a 
pass for another. Then, with the score 
tied and one minute to play, he ran a 
kickoff back 105 yards for the winning 
touchdown. 

The play was called hack because of 
clipping, but Coia definitely had es- 
tablished himself. He made the start- 
ing team in mid-season and finished 
up the year as the man to stop. Since 
then, however, there’s been a shakeup 
in the coaching staff at The Citadel. 
C oia and 1 1 other freshmen and sopho- 
more Stars left college along with the 
intense young line coach and person- 
nel genius, A1 Davis, who had sold 
them on the school originally. None 
of the boys, all of whom were charged 
by General Mark Clark’s school with 
disciplinary infractions, has yet en- 
tered another college. Coia said last 
week, “Military life was not for me. I’m 
going to go to college. I have schools in 
mind but I can’t say now.” 

Of all the high school seniors, Paul 
Holloway, the solid, fully adjusted 
Philadelphia center, last spring seemed 
to know best just e.xactly what he 
wanted to do. He had offers from over 
.50 schools, but he planned to go to the 
Vniversily of Pennsylvania, take a 
business cour.se, play in front of the 
h<fme folks, then go into selling and, 
eventually, sales management. He 
made his future sound like a blueprint. 

At Penn’s reiiuest, Holloway did 
not play in the All-Star high .school 
game, to which he'd been invited. That 
was in August. But in September, there 
he was at I’enn State. He was good, 
too. Bud Kohlhaas, the genial giant 
who’d been named most valuable 
player in the All-Star game, gave Hol- 
loway the supreme accolade: “He 
might’ve made me move over,” Kohl- 
haas said. 

After three weeks at Penn State, 
Holloway went home for the weekend. 
Monday morning he was attending 
classes at Temple University, in the 
city. As a freshman football player, he 
more than lived up to his reputation 
and Temple Coach Pete Stevens pre- 
dicts he’ll make a great college center. 
At Temple, Holloway gets tuition and 
one meal a day during the football .sea- 
son. He lives at home, buys his own 
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books. At Penn State he was on full 
scholarship, including laundry money. 

Why did he leave? 

Holloway gave his answer carefully. 
He was sitting in the office of Allen 
Shrier, the sports publicity director, 
and so was Shrier. “Temple offers a 
course in both business and education,” 
Holloway said. “It’s about the only 
school that does. Penn State doesn't. 
That’s why I left.” 

Bast spring, when Holloway was so 
positive. Ted Dean, in nearby Bryn 
Mawr, had no idea where he’d go. He 
had frittered away a couple of years 
in high school and his grades were low. 

From study to bid 

But Dean studied hard his last year 
and graduated 48th in a class of 111. 
Not long after Sports Illustratkd re- 
vealed Dean’s hitherto secret desire to 
play football in the Big Ten, Michigan 
State invited him to the campus. 
He was accepted foi admission. On the 
way home Head Coach Duffy Daugh- 
erty rode with him part way in the 
plane. 

But Michigan State is a big place 
and Dean is a shy, retiring boy off the 
football field. Wichita University, 
whose interest was also stimulated by 
the article, invited him to visit the 
campus. Dean liked Wichita. It was 
smaller and friendlier. 

“He was big news, too.” says Pat- 
rick Quinn, Wichita’s sports publicist. 
“Pick up a newspaper, pul on your 
radio, all you heard was how this 
Pennsylvania hot shot, featured in 
Sports Illustratkd, was right here in 
little old Wichita. There was a local 
high school player named Curtis Mc- 
Clinton, who we wanted bad. Trouble 
was, so did Nebraska and Kansas and 
Kansas State and Michigan State and 
Iowa and I ilon’t know who else. One 
of our oldtimers got him together with 
our new star from the East. McClin- 
ton is a swell kid, too, like Dean, 
and they hit it off right away. So Mc- 
Clinton came to Wichita. Can you 
beat that? We had your boy recruit- 
ing for us before he’d ever gone to 
class!” 

Dean’s having a little trouble in 
English (many a non<ootballer at 
Wichita is bothered by the same 
course) and may have to go to summer 
school. He’s playing fullback for the 
new coach Chalmer (Woody) Wood- 
ard. A knee injury in spring practice 
has kept him out of action, but the 
normally restrained Woodard, who is 
impressed with Dean both as a runner 
and kicker, says, “If he continues to 
improve as much as he has, we’ll prob- 


ably use him quite a bit as a sopho- 
more.” A major in physical education. 
Dean’s other courses are health and 
history. “The cats back home aren’t 
gonna believe this,” he .said, “but I 
got- a cla.s.s in square dancing!” 

.\nother phys ed major is Kohlhaas 
at Penn State. In addition to history, 
botany and English, Kohlhaa.s is tak- 
ing a course in weight lifting to develop 
his shoulders— he’s 6 feet even, weighs 
225, and obviously needs this badly — 
and also a course in playground games. 

"We all join hands and skip around 
in a circle.” he says. “I bet I look as 
silly as I feel. But if we’re going to 
direct those games later on, we’ve got 
to learn how to do them ourselves.” 

Kohlhaas, huge, easy-going and 
quiet, is also smart. After he made up 
his mind on Penn State, he never 
changed. He likes the campu.s, his 
clas.ses, tlie food, his job. tlie coaches, 
and his classmates and fellow players. 
“This is where I belong,” he explained. 

Penn State looks on Kohlhaas a.s 
one of their finest prospects in years. 
The freshman team played the Navy 
and Pitt freshmen and Bulbs School 
and beat all three handily, and Kohl- 
haas is one good reason why. Excel- 
lent offensively and indestructible on 
defense, he may develop into one of 
the best centers Penn State ever had, 
according to Freshman Coach Earl 
Bruce. 

Most boys, all W(>11 coached in fun- 
damentals to begin with, had little 
dilliculty moving from high school to 
freshman football. It was only when a 
player had to learn a different system 
that he had trouble. 

Francis J. Dobrowolski, for instance, 
whom Coach Jim Tatum of North Car- 
olina said he wanted as much as any 
other player in Pennsylvania, made his 
big reputation banging quarterbacks 
around. At North Carolina, however, 
instead of crashing, the ends made the 
quarterback pitch out, thereby setting 
up the tackle for the outside lineback- 
ers. Scrimmaging the varsity one day, 
Dobro forgot and came roaring in on 
the quarterback, then remembered, 
hesitated, and wound up with the 
wrong foot forward. The quarterback, 
seeing these misplaced feet, quickly cut 
and ran right over him. 

“It was pitiful,” Dobro .said. “An- 
other thing about this league, you 
make one little lapse, you’re dead. One 
time I went in standing up too high. 
I caught it myself. ‘Down, Dohro, yon 
dumb Jerk!' I said, but it was too late. 
Pow! Bam! Blooey! Oh, poor Dobro.” 

Dobrowolski gets $15 a month for 
laundry, his mother occasionally sends 
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him five more, and that is all he needs. 

Most of the boys are on this type of 
scholarship, and all seem to make out 
all right. Only one, however. Paul Hoi* 
loway, has as yet pledged a fraternity. 

The other player who went south is 
Maury Guttrnan, the Charleroi quar- 
terback. He’s at Miami, and to hear 
his mother talk, he’s got it made. 

“He has a lovely apartment,” says 
Mrs. Leo Guttrnan, who has practical- 
ly taken up rt^sidence in Florida, “with 
bedroom, living room, kitchen, terrace, 
plenty of closet space, and fresh linen 
and towels every day. I saw him play 
against the Florida State freshmen. He 
passed for two touchdowns, and once 
he hid the hall and then ran 1!) yards 
with it. Oh, it was cute to .see! Maury’s 
a tricky little guy at that football. I 
saw the varsity play the University of 
Christian Texans, too, you know who 
I mean, and Clemson. It gives me an 
excu.se to go to Florida. I get in to see 
the game for nothing! 

“The college magazine did an article 
on Maury. They called him the typical 
freshman,” .Mrs. Guttrnan continued. 
“They followed him all around, took 
his picture everywhere. Do you know 
something? He even scruh.s the lloor in 
that apartment! Oh, this is good for 


Maury. He never scrubbed anything 
but his car before. You know, Maury 
wouldn’t go to Miami unless they 
gave him a four-year contract. A lot 
of the boys only have a one-year con- 
tract. That Maury! They really take 
care of those boys. They have two 
or three doctors, and nurses, too. And 
the food’s good. I went right in there 
and ate with them, and I know. They 
brought 55 freshmen football players 
in, and they wanted all of them to 
stay, but 15 of them left.” 

Love lhal Ciuslafson 

“That eoacb, that Mr. Gustafson, if 
you ever knew this man you would love 
him. His wife, she's a terrific woman, 
terrific. She comes to practice every 
day. .After the freshman game she 
stood there at the door of the bu.s and 
to every boy getting in she said, '.Are 
you all right, son?’ and looked at him 
real closely to be sure he was telling 
the truth. A’ou know. Maury is my only 
son, my only little boy. and .sometimes 
I worry about him playing football, 
and going that far away, but now I'm 
a happ 3 ’ mother, believe me, a happy 
mother, knowing I can leave my son 
in the hands of people like that.” 

Another boy in good hands is Kddie 


Kostelnik, the fine end and brilliant 
student who got a $1,500 scholarship 
and a $.500 job waiting tables at Prince- 
ton. They like Kostelnik at Princeton, 
and they protect him. Getting to see 
him requires three separate brain wash- 
ings from the publicity man, the fresh- 
man coach, and the head eoacb, Char- 
ley Caldwell. 

Kostelnik is taking physics, chem- 
istry, calculus and analytical geome- 
try, English literature and engineering 
drawing. No square dancing. He would 
like a little more time to study — he’d 
enjoy Shakespeare a little more if he 
could read each play over twice instead 
of just once, he thinks— but he doesn’t 
have any real complaints. 

“They are not teaching me any- 
thing that is not within my grasp,” he 
explained. 

Kostelnik played first string on the 
freshman team, and Coach Caldwell 
thinks he’s going to make a fine varsity 
ballplayer, particularly in his junior 
and senior years. “We won’t be able to 
bring Eddie along too fast,” Caldwell 
said. “We don’t have spring practice, 
you know, and Eddie is taking a heavy 
scholastic load. I don’t think he'll 
make an All-America football player, 
but I’ll tell you this: he’s going to 
make one hell of a fine engineer!” 

Bill Popp, the Steelton guard who is 
only 17 and is consequently taking a 
year at Mercersburg Academy before 
entering Penn State, is guarded even 
better than Kostelnik. The schools 
Mercersburg plays, an<l Mercersburg 
as well, are quick to criticize an oppo- 
nent with too many postgraduate stu- 
dents on the team. There is, conse- 
quently, a reluctance to call attention 
to one. 

“Bill Popp,” said Dr. Charles S. Til>- 
betts, the headmaster, “is doing all 
right. You can take my word for it. 
He’s a good boy and a substantial 
player.” 

The number of freshman players 
that a college brings in each year, and 
the use it makes of them, varies from 
college to eollege. There’s Miami with 
55, and North Carolina with almost 
that many. Navy brings in at least 75. 
Indiana is limited to 25— and uses that 
fact as a selling point to win over boys 
they hope to proselytize. ("With so 
few, we can give each one special atten- 
tion,” one oflieial said.t 

But Pittsburgh, with the most mur- 
derous schedule of ail, has only 17 
freshman players on scholarship. Last 
year it had 19, the year before, 18. 

At many schools the freshman team 
learns the plays of the team the varsity 
coKp'niu'd 
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CHIPPEWA‘Suburban Boot 

s!ipf}CT-soft hut TURsed ■ You’ll find it 
Injlit but full supiioriinH . . . perfect for 
active modern livins, Same comfort and 
long- wear construction as Cliippewa’s 
famous liunlinfi bools. Also available with 


The New 1957 SPEED QUEEN 


ONE OF 19 NEW STARCRAFT MOOEIS 



IT'S FAST! • /T'S LIGHT! 

Si'icJn H. Indies mi'iors 5-.’5 h.p. S|ii-i:i.it 
AK' 0 .i Aluminum All(>> resists corinsion even 
in s.ili i*.,icf 14' s^cinhs Ihs. 0.,k Kun- 
wjIcs. mdh<i(:.inv sc;ils. Sljnined-m spray 
T.iils Non skid fliHir walk. I'slra eomparl- 



STARCRAFT BOAT CO., GOSHEN, IND. 


THE CHOP RIPENS 

efuithiiiid 

meets ne.\l. thi'ii runs them in serim- 
mage riuring the week. ("Last week,” 
Mrs. Guttman sai<l iriumjthantly. "my 
Muury was 'ITU!"' At 'rem[)le and 
Princeton, however, the freshmen do 
this one day only, witliout previous 
practice. And at EMttsburKh, again, 
where botli varsity and fresliman 
scpiads are small, they don’t scrimmage 
each other, but among themselves. 

Three of the boys interviewed last 
.Tune wound up at Pittslmrgh: Co.\, 
Westwood and Andy Sepsi of lirowns- 
ville. They live cozily together witli the 
other members of tlie fr4*shman team in 
a small building behintl the stadium. 
TlnTe’s no .school on Saturday, and 
they usually leave for the wi-ekend 
on Friday. 

\\’estwood i.s taking engineering and 
having no trouble tiiere. In football, 
however, he sufTered a charley hor.se 
which made him miss the I’emi Slate 
game. Out of shape, and with his leg 
still bothering him. he played the en- 
tire game against the N’avy plebes. 

Cox also sufTered a leg injury and, 
conseiiuently. couldn’t go at his lop 
level most of the season. He’s doing 
well in school w«)rk, e.xcejit in liistory. 
and tutors are helping him over that 
hump. He’s engaged to his high school 
sweetheart, and they hojje to get mar- 
ried tliis summer, if it's O.K, with tlio 
coaching stuff. 

Sepsi went right down to tin* wire 
trying to <lecide between Pittaml .N'otre 
Dame. It was his future that finally 
swung him. He wants to be a dentist 
and now. at Pitt, he’s already taking 
predeiitislry courses. He hope.s to be in 
the dental school in his fourth year at 
Pittsburgh. 

fullback in high school, Sepsi lias 
been converted to halfback at I’itt. He’s 
perfect for the heavy, powerful Pitts- 
burgh type of offcn.vie. 

"He run.s witli his knee.s high, and 
Ih*’.s bard to tackle,” said Kohlliaus, 
who, as Penn Slate’s linebacker, is in 
a good position to know. 

Sprawling on his be«l in his l)ig, <'om- 
fortable room tlu' oilier day. a picture 
of his girl looking down on him from 
the dresser — she’s only an hour away — 
Sepsi gave a big .sigli of happiness. "1 
think that all my life I'll still believe 
that coming here to I’ittsburgh was the 
greatest thing tiiat ever hapiiened to 
me," he saitl. 

Another high school fullback, .lolin 
Meegan, a pig-iron-har<l lioy who was 
looking for a home, said hist spring iliat 
he was going south to school and he 


wasn’t ever coming back, either. He 
chos«- Kentu«'ky. 

Kentucky g<it liirn a summer job in 
a sl«‘el mill. But then came the steel 
strike. Tlte only job he could get didn’t 
pay much more than room and board. 
Disgusted, John came back home. 
Jolin’s grade-s wi*re low, and he couldn’t 
get into many schools. But his high 
school coach got in touch with Indi- 
ana, aiul Imliana took a chance. 

.And then a wonderful thing hap- 
jiened. It seems that back in the 
University of Indiana chose to make a 
decision. .A state school, it was forced 
to admit all graduates of Indiana high 
schools, no matter where they stood in 
the class. Some state schools, faced 
with this dilemma, have lowered their 
standards. Others have admitted tiu'se 
students, only to coUl-bloodeilly Hunk 
them out at the first opportunity. In- 
diana, howi’ver, decided to maintain 
its statulards wliile at the same time 
trying to help these students to stay in 
school. 'I'wo features of the resultitig 
program an- a large staff of counselors, 
eacli of whom has only a few students 
but a large amount of interest and an 
elaborate indoctrinatiiin period which 
aims at getting freshmen started off 
riglit, This was the .sc-lu|) that Meegan 
looki-il into. .Add to it free passes to 
the movies and tlie big Jaycee picnic, 
ami tlie first thing .Meegan knew he’ll 
fouml a home at Indiana. He has been 
doing good work in his classes and was 
picked by his fellow freshmen player/ 



SHI w mZ-H\N<;. Tet! Dean is experled 
to SH‘ plenty of action as Wichita liaifbark. 



as the 1956 team’s outstanding back. 

Another new Hoosier, Jim Staley, 
had started high school with neither 
the intention nor the desire to go to 
college. Study? That’s for the birds. 
But as he became better at football, 
and as the possibility of playing pro- 
fessionally, or of coaching, occurred to 
him, he began to see some point in 
higher education. In other words, you 
have to go to college in order to play 
college football. 

Staley’s high school coach, Ken Karl, 
went to Indiana as backfield coach, 
and Jim went with him. 

Karl left after a complete change 
in the coaching .staff and for a while 
Staley appeared to want to leave too. 
But he expects to be joined by his wife 
(between .semesters he married his high 
school sweetheart, Marilyn Affrica) 
and apparently will leave the men’s 
quadrangle and live off campus. 

During the summer Staley had a job 
in a paint factory. Each night he’d 
move about a hundred 500-pound bar- 
rels from the warehouse out to the 
loading ramp. “It was easy,” he ex- 
plained. “Somebody wa.s helpin’ me.” 
And so, after such a lazy summer, 
Staley reported in a little overweight, 
at 2-10 pounds. 

Like Meegan, Jim Staley also went 
through the indoctrination program. 
He found out that tlie football players 
who were good studetUs, like Brad 
Bomba, Indiana’s star end, received 
extra respect. He took a cour.se in how 
to study. “You learn that if you got an 
hour right now, but you got everything 
all studied up for tomorrow, it won’t 
hurt you to study something for the 
day after tomorrow. Don’t wait until 
the last minute. C ram a lot, you don’t 
learn nothin’. Anyway, I’m not study- 
in’ just to .stay in college and play foot- 
ball. I’ve begun liking the stuff!” 

The oddest thing of all is that Staley 
and Meegan played less football as 
freshmen than any of the otlier boys. 
Staley was amazed to learn that other 
freshmen scrimmage the var.sity regu- 
larly and play official games. 

“I’d think it would take their mind 
off their school work,” he said. And he 
was dead serious, loo. 

Of all these boys, only four, at most, 
would have been financially able to go 
to college. Thanks entirely to football 
all— except Bill Popp, of course— have 
now been exposed to higher learning, 
and, far from abusing the privilege, 
they'v’e proven capable of absorbing 
it. The colleges they attend are indeed 
getting their money’s worth, not just 
in beef and football players, but in 
students and citizens. e n o 
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55% Dacron, 45% Wool 

Resist wrinkles, 
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looking longer. 
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Robin Roberts, Ace Pitcher 
Philadelphia Phillies says: 
"You can’t beat Haggar Slacks 
for style, fit and comfort.” 
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Thanks to the peacetime atom, the vitai heart of the 
Dunlop tire is strengthened through appficotion of 
4ccuRay®. • • a revolutionary precision nucleonic process. 



On cooler running AccuK.accl tires, 
you get many extra miles ol safer tlriv- 
ing. W hat's more, every l>uiilo| 
is more ^rcrfcelly balanced to bring 
you new stability, ccrnlrol ami co:nf<»rt 
on super highways or rugged by-ways. 
'I'lirough .\ccuRays precise nucle- 
onic action, an exact amount of pro- 
tective rubber is uniformly a|)plied to 
every cord ply. This eliminates two 
major causes of jrrcmalurc tire lailurc: 
the dangerous heat build-uji caused 
by excessi%e jdy-rubber coaling and 
tlie eijually critical ply separation anti 
.shearing action between plies result- 
ing when rubber coalings are too thin. 


For voiir own protection, get a 
malclietl .set of Dunlop .-\ccu- 
Rated tires ... in Nylon or Simcr 
Hi-Test Rayon. See the compleic 
line at your Duidop dealer's. 


Dunlop's AccuRsy Process — Klcclrons.cinitlcd 
from an .Xloniic Isotope, scan sliccu <il coated lire 
(ord, conirolliiiu uiiiforiii appiicalioii of select iiisii- 
laiiiig rid>l>cr witiun precise lolcranccs of -IHl 1 inch. 



YOU'tt GO fARTHER... SAFER ON TIRES BY 

DXTNIjOP 

THfY'kf AccuRated^ 

DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION, BUFFALO S, N.Y. 


P. S. Golfers— you'll never know how good you are 


until you play a 




FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 


so -fCMannptnn 
{iir iipcKedi; 

(or — 

rieiir ii-alrr; I>— ini/rr iHrlu or roili/: M — 

iroUr inuilili/. N -wo/rr «/ itnrmal height; 

.SH ^lighllit high; H -high; VH rerj/ 

high; I. Iiiii-; It riajnjf; K -fulling. WT50 

- ll■nll■r li mprrnturr .in'. Ftt — /iiiAoij gimil; 

FF fifhing fair; FI’ fighiiig pnor; t)VC; 

- oulliHik rerii goml; oulloitk good; 

OF outlook fiitr; OI* — OMduuA; poor ^ 

STEELHEAD: W'A.'Uil.SGTON : FF only on 
Skaeit. but spotty riilelies are big, bright amt 
fighting mail. Bpst bag of wi'i-k by Jim Ross of 
Itoibell am! two partners who fought nine stwl- 
hfiut and lamtod six. Higgp.st wa.s 2t pounds 12 
ounee.H takon on egg elicster from Dutehman 
Riffle iietwfH-n Roekport and ConrrPtt*. Most 
nonplu-Hpd angler wa.< Jim Wise of Sodro Wooi- 
loy who took a 6-pound Dolly Varden on a 
small stts'lhead lure, cleaned it and removed 
whole rooster's head, romplete with comb. Very 
savage fish in Wa-shington. OF SC April 13 on 
Skagit. 

ORF.iins: OVt; FVfJ on Columbia River sand 
bars in Ruini<-r area, with fish running to 18 
pouml.s, Fn-sh run now in Snmiy River, and on 
Willamette ponderou.i fish being fooled on brasw 
spoiins. e.speoially in Woolen Xlill Pool at Ore- 
gon City. 

WWTV.Wl vu\.VMft\X'. Spbm>ti on rto'ftTi.s’King \iut 
good eatelies still r«'poriecl from the Salmon, 
Kiik.silah. Nanaimo and other streams on Van- 
couver NIand. (in inainlan<i. f'lieakamus II 
anri It an<l 4)1’ imlc'S.s Thompson pieks up 
around Silence's llridge. 

MAFILIN: IIAIIAMAS: .Area about 10 miles 
from .Nassau on w«-*tern edge of The Tongue of 
the Ocean la.st wer-k ahowerl signs of becoming 
another blue marlin hot -spol as Fugene Locke 
of Dallas mastered a 31 .Vpounder and had 
harilly nailed off wlien John ‘Ta.s.sieof Trenton, 
N.J. ili>eke(l a 3!i.x.poiin>liT. .\t ('at Cay white 
marlin run picking up ics T-j-ear-old Daryl 
Mostu of lluffalo landed three fish in three days 
ranging from 36 to 67 pound.'. 

STRIPED BASS: ViicuiNiA: Spawning nin.s 
under way m CIU‘R«|>eakc. and OVt; for next 
iwo months. Typical catch was made last wr'ck 
by Luther Crockett. M.iurice Davenport and 
Claude Rogers, all of Norfedk. who landed 
eight stripers for a total of 213 pounds while 
surf casting at Virginia lli'ach. 

SKW JKH.SKY: Ot;. with lower Mullira River 
from Clark's lainding to the dis-p hole just west 
of (larden State Parkway bridge producing fish 
from I u> 1.") pounds on bhaidworms. Catches 
averaging half-dozen .stripers an angler. 
rAl.lKOHN'IA; Blu-«tering weather cut catches 
last week, but Ot; in Sacramento and San Joa- 
riuin rivers and delta, with an <*sperially heavy 
run of 4.'-pound fish in the N'apa River. 

TARPON: Kl.MiiiPA: I^rge tarpon l'«-ginning 
to run aroumi bridges a.s hist wi-ek Dr. Harold 
C. (juriienier of Wr-stwooii, N.J. challenged a 
1 l2-poun»ier on 63-priund test line and took the 
match in one hour and l.’i minutes. Another 
worthy trophy went to KoIhtI S. Salant of 
New York who bi-sK'd a 122'pound fish on 30- 
poumi ti>st in two hours and 13 minute's: t)Vt; 
llirough June. 

TROUT: CAI.IKOKMA: I.sabella Lake on lower 
Kern River .showing fat rainbow.s. while re- 
warding ciiiclii-s also reporteil from the Colo- 
rado River below Hoover and Davis dams. 
FF t; on lower Owens River below Bishop 
where ehunky native browns are rising witn 
balmy weulhei; Ot;. 

liKiTiSH foi.i'.stniA: Cowichan it and yield- 
ing some hrown.s. Shawnigan and Duggan's 
lakes producing for bait an<l deep-fished 
streamers, l/ower Fra.ser Valley and sloughs 
picking up slightly but are at least two week.s 
iiehind schedule; OP F, although a few warm 
day.s could .spell the difference. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 



HOGAN: ON-THE-JOS TRAINING 

Sirs: 

Hopan is fabulous (The Modern Fmido- 
mentala of Golf, SI, March II, 18, 25). It’s 
the first time words and illustrations have 
made gulfing technique absolutely clear. Of 
course, it’s going to throw a lot of people 
off their game temporarily, but if they'll 
persist with Hogan’s teaching, they’ll be 
far better golfers. I’m applying the lessons 
to my leaching program here and highly 
recommending them to my pupils. I have 
my pupils .saving their copii-s, working right 
along with Hogan. From the first two parts, 
I'd say it’s the greate.st instruction series 
of all time. Women are particularly keen 
on it. It’ll make a lot of new golfers good 
golfers. 

Frank Sadler 
Professional, Bellingham CC 
Bellingham, Wash. 

HOGAN: COLLABORATORS 

Sirs: 

My hut is off to SPC)HT.«t ll.LirsTKATr.D and 
to Ben Hogan for the terrific articles about 
the art of golf. So far I've gotten more good 
from his articles than from actual lessons 
from a pro here. 

The illustrations are wonderful anil real- 
ly carry Mr. Hogan’s poini.s across. 

Kohert S. Saijo 

Linden, N.J. 

HOGAN: PROOF PERFECT 

Sirs; 

Thunk you very much. You have proveil 
my point. Sports Ilevstrated and Ben 
Hogan are both pt-rfeclionisls. 

Frank H. Watson Jr. 

Lodi, Calif. 

HOGAN: A HALF-CENTURY OF GOLF 

Sirs: 

I think Ben Hogan'.s articles about golf 
are most exceptional. I sincerely hojn- these 
articles will be published in small booklet 
form. It is the best set of instructions on 
golf that 1 have ever seen and I have been 
following golf for about .50 years. 

Hugh Munro 

Boston 

HOGAN: PERMANENT RECORD 

Sirs: 

You should have looseleafed Mr. Ho- 
gan’s articles so readers could bind it into 
one volume when the series is completed. 

These are goin^ to be the best articles 
ever written on golf. 

C. W. Tucker 

Rutland. Vi. 

HOGAN: SCHISM? 

Sirs: 

In Events &r)iscovERiE.s iSI, March 18i 
you made the grade as true Sam Sausages 
of golf. Here you quote Jimmy Demaret 
as improving his golf considerably by a 
change in grip: "I moved my right hand 
under anil my left hand over.” 

This, of course, is completely at odds 
with advice offered in the first of an excel- 
lent .scTies by Ben Hogan on The .X/odern 
FundomenlalH of Golf iSI, March lit. Yel 
your piece made not the slightest effort 


to account for this sore-thumb disparity. 
It beat the hell out of this reader, barely 
under way tr>nng to adopt the Hogan grip. 

Red Smith, in his column, quotes Dema- 
ret a.s “bringing the right hand over a little 
and the left under.” 'This i.s in accord with 
Hogan’s advice. 

Doubtlessly, a double check would get 
you out of the drink and reveal that one 
of the first golfers to profit by the Hogan 
series happens to be the famed profe.s- 
sional, Demaret, now playing some of the 
finest golf of his 40-year career. 

Any way your ball bounces, I think you 
owe us confused and shaken hackers — 
and. certainly, Ben Hogan - some sort of 
explanation. 

John M. Moorhead 

New York 

• N*o Sam Sausages on this course. 
Jimmy Demaret changed his grip as 
described in Events & Dis( Overh:s to 
counteract a pronounced fade to the 
right.— ED. 

TENNIS: IT’S ABOUT TIME 

Sirs: 

Congratulations! Richard Phelan’s color- 
ful and realistically interesting article on 
I^oncho the Great (SI, .March 18) was su- 
perbly done and in mighty good style! 

For once, tennis really got a break after 
issue after is.sue of articles on so-called 
big-time football, baseball, basketball and 
track. 

Richard Gonzales has to be ranked as 
one of the- truly alllime great.s of all cham- 
pions; Gonzales has been ruler of the 
courts, both amateur and profi-Ksioiial, ever 
.since your first is.sue was published back in 
1954! 

Having played on the same courts in Ex- 
position Park, Ix)s .\ngeles, ilqring F'ancho's 
brief amateur career from 1947 to 1949, I 
can so vividly recall the start of his cham- 
pionship form in tennis. From his fre.shman 
year in the pro ranks to the present day 
he has been the greatest of them all. blast- 
ing the best — Kramer, Segura, Sedgman, 
Trabert, Kovacs, Riggs, and now Ro.se- 
wall —during his many victorious world- 
wide lournament.s and tours! The way 
Pancho’.s going, he’ll bo the best of them 
all indefinitely! 

I.,et’s have more of the same soon, to get 
tennis to the top where it belongs! 

Gerald G. Vick 

Redlands, Calif. 

BOXING: WHAT'S THE SCORE? 

Sirs: 

Judge Ryan’s decision to re.store boxing 
to the purpost' for which it originally wa.s 
conceived Gittlly ae Chanjed, SI, 

March 18> impose.s upon you an obligation 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

3 -Mon. rnopl-P.., 8, 9. 13- Jehn c. z»nn.»r™<,n, 
1*. IS Itcchord MeeL U.P.. 30, 33 — d'owingt 
*|Ov, 4? 44 — Corl 48 — David 

fc"'. A.r. <il. 8.1, S.-a-iel.W®"'. 49-*. P, 

Dovid K.o, *,p. 171; 50-i.N.P.i 54, 55-J5^n C. 
marmon. 60, 62 - A V, 0»en- 


to promote other changes de.signed to in- 
crease the stadium or arena audience with- 
out which boxing would not survive. 

Two grown men punching each other in 
a vacant room for the benefit of an unseen 
audience behind camera eyes is not likely, 
in the long run, to add any laurels to box- 
ing as a sport. 

But there is one change that ought to be 
made now. It should have been made years 
ago. Now that ability and merit appear to 
be in the offing, replacing chicanery, the fix 
and Norris, re-establishment of boxing as a 
sport can best be accomplished by permit- 
ting an audience to know at every moment 
of the contest what the score is. 

Can you think of another sport where 
the pre.sent standing, or score, is not at 
all limes known during the progre.s.« of the 
contest? 

Everyone should know at every minute 
which conte.stant — the one in white trunks 
or the one in black trunks— is leading. 

Edward A. Colli.ns 

New York 

FISHING: HANDY BILLFOLD KEY 

Sirs: 

Here is a simple key to use In differ- 
entiating between rainbow trout, brown 
trout and Atlantic salmon {Escalibur: The 
Sfrelhead, SI, M.irch 11 1: 

Rainbow trout have 10 or more fully de- 
veloped rays in the anal fin. 

Brown trout and Atlantic salmon have 
only eight or nine fully developed ra.vs in 
the anal fin. 

Atlantic .salmon have 13 or fewer rows 
of scales between the lateral line and the 
adipose fin. 

Brown trout have 14 rows of scales be- 
tween the laterttl line and the adipose fin. 

There are other differences but this key 
can be carried in the billfold and used right 
on the stream. This will not differentiate 
between Pacific salmon and rainbow trout. 
The key was verified as correct by Dr. Sam- 
uel Eddy, known fish authority at the Uni- 
ver.sity of Minnesota. 

Rainbows are not the only trout thiit 
run to the sea. Brown anti cutthroat trout 
al.so go to sea. The charrs, brook trout 
and Dolly Varden trout also have a tend- 
ency to go to salt water or a large lake. 
When lhe.se fi.sh go to the sea, or to 
some large lakes, they have a tendency to 
lose most of their spots and most of 
their color. They regain their color as they 
ascend the stream and spawning time’ 
approaches. 

D. G. Hauenhohst 

Slayton, Minn. 

HOCKEY: THAT’S ALL 

Sir.s: 

1 want you to know how very much 1 en- 
joyed your story W'iii'jn of the Ged Wimja 
by Marshall Dann (SI. March 18’. Also, I 
loved the cover with the picture of Lindsay 
and Howe. These two are wonderful play- 
ers. Hockey is a great game and has mueh 
excitement. People have just got to know 
the players, that’s all. 

Of all the sports it is my favorite. 

MRi!. Lillian Brow.n 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
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THE 

MOST 

PRACTICAL 

SPORT 

YOU 

CAN 

ENJOY 

FLY 


The business of tras-el becomes a pleasure 
. . . the fun of travel is redoubled . . . when 
you fly your own Piper Tri-Pacer. 

Simplified controls and tricycle landing 
gear have added a brand new "fun factor" 
(and safety factor, too) to flying. You fly 
the 130 mph 4-passenger Tri-Pacer as 
easily as you drive a car — for faster, more 
convenient busines trips, and the pleasant 
exhilaration of one of the world's best 
sports. As one doctor put it: “An hour in 
my Tri-Pacer is like a day off.” 

Useful in business, flying is the most 
practical sport you can enjoy. Your Piper 
dealer makes it so easy, too, with the Piper 
•'Learn as You Travel" program. See him 
for details or write for full-color Tri-Pacer 
brochure. Dept. S-4. 





AIRCRAFT CORPORATION • Lock Hav«n, Ponnt 



Tallahassee Yacht 
Club - Panacea, Fla. 


•MON. 
APRIL IS 
10 A.M. 


K< T KlU 


.NATI<1N> m.>T H.-IIIN 
til.K Ol'I.ltAroK, SI><>UT.~-MI..> tiKtll r i» 
<1.1 It 

r»cim', iHMi' ll•■llrll. l.ii*' |iii-r Nlnklnx ^ 


BKOCnCHI-; filVKS I>I-:T.\II.S nml I.irl.irw, ' 
•nil ii>i» , or «('•■ it. tin'll I’o «l tlip !.alr, 

J. L. TODD AUCTION CO. OF FLA. 



FRIENDS LIKE GOLF, TOO??? 

Why not shore the best of it.-.ond every other sport .. - with 
o yeor's gift subscription to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Lively 


.. .colorful ... rewording ... it's easy to give ond sure to 


please, 52 times o yeor. Price? . . . *7.50. 


To enter gift subscription orders just write; Dept, 53406, 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 540 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicogo, Illinois. 
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HORSE RACING-. THE DERBY WINNER 

Sirs: 

Inim-stinK accuuni Whiint-y Tower 
wrot»' on the running of tlio Flainingu 
Slukf.s. But 1 think he was not entirely 
right when he .said that ''lust week'.- Fla- 
mingo audience at Hialeah is cunvineed 
thc-y’ve already seen the Derby winner." 
meaning Bold Ruler. And I'll tell you why. 

In the Kverglailes Stake.s, prior to the 
Flamingo, Bold Ruhr took the lead and 
held it tluritig mo.st of tin- race. He is very 
fast out of the gate, which gives him con- 
sitliTaitle a<lvan(age. N'everiheless, Gen. 
Duke, not as a rule so quick at the start, 
was able to catch and pas.s him at the Im- 
ish. True. Gen. Duke had a Ri-pound pull 
in the weights, but hejteat Iheolhi-r Ihit.m' 
pn-ny decisively. 

In the Flamingo Slakes, these horses ran 
an almost identical race, also ai a mile and 
an I'ighth. Both carried the same weight. 
Bobi Ruler, running behind Federal Hill, 
took the lead when .Arcaro made his move 
at the far turn: when llu-y hit the .stretch 
Gi'ii, Duke was two lengths away. Fritn 
there to the finish, he ulmo.st made this up. 
losing by a n<'ck or a head. 

The point I want to make is that Gen. 
Duke gave Bold Ruler a head start in the 
stretch in both races. He beat him in one, 
and came mighty near diiiug it in the other. 

It looks very much as if that extra eighth 
of a mile in the Kentucky Derby is going to 
be the deciding factor. Gerieral Duke may 
not win the race, but my opinion i.s that he 
will beat Bold Ruler. 

KE.VNETtt R. I’y.vTT 

San Antonio 

FOOTBALL HOT STOVE: 

SUICIDAL QUARTERBACK 

Sirs: 

With the baseball season almost here and 
spring practice in full swing, it is us football 
fans who are in need of a Hot Stove la-ague. 
Let me start the bull rolling by telling you 
another football story to lop the ones you 
have recently told in K & D (SI. Jan. JS . 
f am sure your Herman Hickman will use 
this one next banquet .sea.son. 

The great Glenn Dobbs, after an out- 
standing college and profes.sional career in 
the L'.S., cro.-Lsed the border into Canada. 
He became a coach an<l standout quarter- 
back for the Saskatchewan Rough Riders 
and WiLs alFectionalely known in every prai- 
rie province as '‘The Dobber.” 

In the fall of '■'•I The Dobber led his team 
into the East in <|U<-si of the Grey Cup. As 
the game begun. The Dobber received an 
ovation, everyone urging him to show tho.si- 
so-and-so F/asterners how to play the game. 
Hut it shortly became clear that The Dob- 
ber wasn't going to show anyone that day 
how to play. Nothing went right for him. 
Hi.s pas.ses were inlereepted, when he ran 
he did well to make the line of scrimmage. 
H«> even had a kick blocked. 

In those days the half was signaled by 
firing a gun. When the terrible first half 
was up and the gun boomed out in the awe- 
.some stillness, a stricken prairie voice crie<i 
out in anguish. "My God, The Dobber 
shot hiin-seif.” 

Andrew T. Hi nter, M.D. 

.Milton, Ont. 
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FOOTBALL HOT STOVE: SPECIALIZATION 


Sirs: 

Htre’s one recently told by Gi-ofRe M. 
Lfadtr, governor of Pennsylvania, to em- 
phasize his point that this is an age of spe- 
cialization. A sports reporter boarded the 
train carrying the Notre Dame team down 
to the Southern Methodist game. Trying to 
work up a new slant to his color story, 
this sportswriter got hold of the student 
manager. 

"I understand," he said, “that you carry 
a chaplain to pray for the team." 

■'That's right," the student manager re- 
plied. 

"Well,” said the writer, "how about in- 
troducing him to me.” 

■■(Had to," was the reply. "Which one 
do you Want, the offensive or defensive 
chaplain?” 

Don Coneky 

Chicago 

FOOTBALL HOT STOVE; OFF DAY 

Sirs: 

No doubt you have heard this one, but 
I think it's funny. Weeb P'wbank's Balti- 
more Colls were playing San Francisco, and 
fumbled on their opponent's one-yard line. 
Moment.s later a San F'rancisco back ran a 
punt back for a touchdown down the side- 
iine.s, right in front of the Baltimore bench, 
where Coach Ewbank was .sitting glumly. 
After the roar died down Ewbank heard a 
fan yelling at him, "What kind of coach 
are you anyhow? You let them fumble on 
the one, and when they run the punt back 
right in front of you, you miss the tackle.” 

Jack Ada.ms 

New York 

TRACK & FIELD; THE WOMEN <CONT.) 

Sirs: 

How interesK-d I was to read Jean 
Sr|Uire's letter concerning the lack of en- 
couragement given to women’s track and 
field sports in America (19 th Hole, March 
4 . When I recently emigrated to Canada 
from England I was prepared to find this 
.sport less popular, but not complete leth- 
argy toward it. 

.\s a British national standard runner 
and honorary an<l senior track coach, my 
interest is obvious, but, believe me, I am 
not a maniac fanatic to the exclusion of 
other sports. Being a profe.ssional physical 
education teacher, I have made many 
.sportswomen friends here, and sincerely 
enihu.se with them over their golf and bas- 
ketball games, skiing, skating and swim- 
ming. and spectator sports of ba-seball, 
hockey and football. 

But is there any excuse for not knowing 
the name of one track or field representa- 
tive sent to the Olympic (James from so 
va-st and sporting a country? 

I b<'lievc the States has the answer with 
its indoor meets. They are regarded very 
apprehensively in Britain. I wonder if wom- 
en's events are ever put on the program. 

Ma.\- I say how I cnjo.v Sfv>RT.<! luA's- 
TRSTED. I have never before come acro.s.s 
a magazine offering such lucid information 
and report.s. 

June Crumh 

Quebec 

• The AAU’s National Indoor Senior 
Women’s Track and Field Champion- 
ships will take place on April 6 at the 
Cleveland Arena.— El). 
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WEEKElilD SHOPPElf 
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Special value in pre luned Mexican 
bongos! 2-tene natural wood finish 
shells with goatskin heads, siies 
4'i' and Si^". Frodutes authentic 
bongo sound that so delights rhythm 
fans. Larger Bongo, 6'A'’ and 8" heads 
- regularly tig. now only $11-95. 
Order now at these special postpaid 
prices. Quantities limited. 

Nillllt^lEK 

Dept. S 3 East 43rd St., New York 17.. 



NOW YOU CAN lEARN TO PUTT AND 
DRIVE WITH MACHINE LIKE ACCURACY! 

It's liere' The new reeioning mcihod that helps 
you cw'eci, in minutes. All ma|or golf swing 
faults G-vCS a new-found physical end mental 
control, on every shell Grea'er golfing pleasure, 
lower scoies* For "dub" or "pro"- 
Swiitguide Sammy, <h%k model faboiel . / 

and illustrated Swinguide Manual ... ' t ' 



FOLLOW THE WEEKEND SHOPPER 



Where it's ea«y to find and easy to 
order many of the items it’s hard to 
find in any other place. Watch for the 
ne.xt U'rr Arr/diiVioppr r in the .\pril loth 
is.sue of SBO RTS ILLUSTRATED. 



genuine imported cowhide, bark tanned as 
in the eld coaching days. Soft, beautiful 
leather in honest, natural finish — stays 
handsome under hardest wear and handling. 
It's different — you'll like its individuality 
and style. 

Immediate delivery, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
All taxes, postage paid. Ask lor Free Illus- 
trated Catalog showing many other beautiful 
Imported leather products sold by this STH 
generation English Leather Family. 

Send check or money order lo: 

Richardson 

LEATHER COMPANY 
207 ESSEX ST.. BOSTON, MASSACHUSEHS 



SHOES FROM ENGLAND 


at a fraction of their 
American retail price! 

DELIVERY IN 
10 DAYS FROM 
RECEIPT OF 
ORDER 
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SHERMAN ADAMS 

To this former north woods logging boss with the flinty 
character of a N'ew Hampshire rock pasture, the woods 
and hills of his cherished N'ew England have meant 
lifelong solace from the abrasive responsibilities of, 
successively. Congressman, governor and now Assist- 
ant to the President of the I’.S. The governor, shown 
here with his son Sam, is a fine skier, a skater, a snow- 
shoer of skill and endurance and the man recorded in 
the annals of Dartmouth's undergraduate (tuting Club 
as having once logged 413.' hiking miles in one year. 


HUGH MEADE ALCORN JR. 

To mark Meade Alcorn’s recent election as the Re- 
publicans’ new national chairman, his Sullield, Con- 
necticut neighbors presented him not with the tradi- 
tional engraved silver tray but with twosix-and-a*half- 
foot fly and spinning rods. Alcorn, another Dartmouth 
boy (who left with a Phi Beta Kappa key and several 
track records', has fished and hunted since boyhood, 
seldom makes a bu.siness trip or attends a party con- 
vention without bringing his fishing tackle and spends 
as much lime as possible walking the woods with his bird 
dogs Beau and Ike. (>f his colleagues in \\'aslungton, Al- 
corn observes : ‘‘The ones who stand the gaff best down 
there are the ones who get out and get some exercise.” 
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REGIONAL ADVERTISERS WHO HAVE ORDERED SPACE IN SI 
AS OF MARCH 14. 1957 FOR 1957 


FOOD & FOOD PRODUCTS 

Crosse 8: Blackwell Co. 

Adolph Goldmark & Sons 
Stouffer Frozen Foods 
Stuckey’s Inc. 

BEER. WINE 8c LIQUOR 

Carillon Importers, Ltd. 

Achaia Clauss Wine 
Grand Marnier 
Carstairs Distillers Corp. 
Garrett & Co., Inc. 

Virginia Dare Wines 
General Wine & Spirits Co. 

Myers Rum 
Gluek Brewing Co. 

I. W. Harper-Ancient Age Co. 
Ancient Age 

Laird & Co. Apple Jack 
Olympia Brewing Co. 

Rogers Allen & Co., Ltd. 

Carrington Whiskey 
F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co. 
Schieffelin & Co. 

Cora Vermouth 
Don Q Rum 

Moet & Chandon Champagne 
Ruffino Wines 
Teacher's Scotch Whisky 
"21" Brands, Inc. 

Ballantine's Scotch Whisky 

AUTOMOTIVE. AUTOMOTIVE ACCES- 

SORIES. GASOLINE & LUBRICANTS 

S.H. Arnolt Corp. 

Automotive Division 
Cal Sales Inc. 

Citroen Cars 

Esso Standard Oil Co. 

Ford Motor Co. 

English Built Ford 
Standard Motors Co. 

Triumph TR-II 
Union Oil Co. 

TRAVEL. HOTELS & RESORTS 

State of Arkansas 

Belknap Mts. Recreation Area 

Bermuda Cottages 

Bermuda Trade Development Board 

The Bermudiana Hotel 

Bonanza Air Lines Inc. 

Boyne Mt. Lodge 
The British Colonial Hotel 
Burns Stone Lake Camp 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Chateau Frontenac 


TRAVEL. HOTELS 8c RESORTS (cont.) 

The Carolinian 
Castle Harbour Hotel 
Chicago i North Western RR 
Wilbur Clark's Desert Inn 
Columbia National Airlines 
Avianca 
East Africa 

Tourist Travel Assoc. 

Edelweiss Ski Resort 
Edson Hill Manor 
Elbow Beach Surf Club 
Fort Montagu Beach Hotel 
Harold’s Club 

Intercontinental Hotels Corp. 

Jasper-In-Quebec 

Laurel Mountain Slopes 

Longfellow House 

Maine Resort Promotion 

State of Minnesota 

Mont Tremblant Lodge 

Nassau Development Board 

State of New Hampshire 

New York State Dept, of Commerce 

Northeast Airlines, Inc. 

Pan American Grace Airways 
Panagra 

Pan American World Airways 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Economic Development 
of Puerto Rico 
Saddleback Lake Lodge 
Stowe-Mt. Mansfield Assoc. 

Western Air Lines 
Wisconsin Conservation Dept. 
Yosemite Park i Curry 

HOME FURNISHINGS 
& BUILDING MATERIALS 

W. P. Fuller Co. Marine Paints 
Philco Corp. 

Welding Engineering Co. 

APPAREL. FOOTWEAR & ACCESSORIES 

Asher Co. Slacks 
Atlas Underwear Co. Allen-A 
Clarks of England 
Cooper's Inc. 

Day's Tailor-d Clothing 
Dunham Brothers Co. 

Europe Craft Imports 
Exeter Hosiery Mills 
Gant of New Haven 
Henke Ski Boots 
Holland-Racine Shoe Co. 

Jacmin Clothes 

Reeves Brothers, Inc. Fabrics 

( over) 


APPAREL. FOOTWEAR & ACCESSORIES 

(cont. ) 

S. Rudofker's Sons Inc. 

After Six Formals 
Rough Rider, Inc, 

Shirtcraft Co. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 

Sperry Topsiders 

PUBLISHING & MEDIA 

Cincinnati Enquirer 

Lane Publishing Co. Sunset Books 

McCall's Magazine 

Ihe Macmillan Co. Publishers 

The New York Times Co. 

ENTERTAINMENT k AMUSEMENT 

Caliente Race Course 
Daytona Beach Speed Weeks 
Greater New York Assoc. 

Belmont Race Track 
Hollywood Turf Club 
Los Angeles Turf Club 
Oaklawn Jockey Club 
Outboard Boating Club of America 
Helen Sigel's Restaurant 
The Stock Yard Inn 

SPORTING GOODS A TOYS 

S. H, Arnolt Co. Marine Division 
Art Wire & Stamping Co. 

Barrecraf ters 
Bellingham Shipyards Co. 

Bryant's Marina, Inc. 

Chrysler Corp. Marine Division 
J. Compton Sons & Webb Ltd. 

Crash Helmets 
Custom Craft Marine Co. 

Duratech Mfg. Co. 

Golf Dial 

Gray Marine Motor Co. 

Edward K. Hampshire Co. 

Ski Boots 
Head Ski Co. 

Hedlund Mfg. Co. 

Higgins, Inc. 

Ketcham & McDougall 
Liggett Supply i Equipment Co. 
Dexter Boat Trailers 


SPORTING GOODS k TOYS (cont.) 


Lone Star Boat Co. 

W, L. Masters & Son 
Molded Products Co. 

National Assoc, of Engine 
& Boat Mfrs. 

Old Town Canoe Co. 

Outboard Motor Division 
of The Oliver Corp, 

Owens Yacht Co., Inc. 

Pembroke Boat Co. 

Shell Lake Boat Co. 

Southern California Marine Assoc. 
Southern Sailmakers 
Standard Steel Products Mfg. Co. 
Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg, Co. 
Trojan Boat Co. 

True Temper Co. 

Wagemaker Co. 

Cadillac Boats 
Wagemaker Boats 
Waltco Products Inc, 

Ward Brothers Mfg. Co. 

Warburton k Harris 
West Bend Aluminum Co. 

RETAIL 

Abercrombie & Fitch 
John A. Colby & Sons 
The Fair 

General Shoe Co. Frank Bros. 
Lord & Taylor Co. 

Roos Brothers 
Trimingham Brothers, Ltd. 

F. R. Tripler & Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Apple Valley Development Board 
Bridgehampton Road Race Corp. 
Federal Instrument Co. 

Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Richard LaFond Advertising Agy. 
Montgomery Ward 
Reaction Motors Division of 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
Robinson Luggage Co. 

Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 

Wassco Elec. Products Corp. 



...Mows the Way to Easy Outdoor Living 



This aero'dynomic suction-lift rotor 
hterolly draws up limp gross or flat lying 
runners and shears thern evenly and cleonly 
with four razor-sharp blodes, whirling at 
high velocity. At the same lime, it will cut 
toll, dense weeds or stems that either stall 
ordinary mowers or are merely pushed over. 
Blodes ore replaceoble. 


A cool smooth carpel of green for your "outdoor living room" comes easy 
with the Jacobsen Turbo-cut rotary mower, 

Turbo-cut ... on engineering triumph combining a unique suction lift rotor with 
the Jacobsen Hi-Torque Engine . . . odvonces far beyond accepted ideas of 
whol a rotory mower con do. It provides smoothness ond crispness of cut 
comporoble only to the scissor-like oclion of the Jacobsen reel type mower. 

Exclusive with Jacobsen . . . just what you would expect from the world leader 
in the design and construction of fine power mowers since 1921. 

See it demonstrated by your Jacobsen dealer— a reliable authority carefully 
selected for his experience ar>d standing in your community. He will guide you to the 
right size or type of mower for your lawn, look under "Lown Mowers" in the "'yellow” 
poges of your telephone directory for Jacobsen nationwide sales artd service. 


JACOSSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept.SI-A1. Racine, Wisconsin 




SUBSIDIARIES: JOHNSTON LAWN MOWER CORPORATION. BROOKHAVEN, MISSISSIPPI. MrORTNlNOTON MOWER COMPANY. STROUDSBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 




Marlboro 



Here’s old-fashioned flavor in the new way to smoke. 
Man-size taste of honest tobacco comes full through. 
Smooth-drawing filter feels right in your mouth. Works 
fine but doesn’t get in the way. Modern Flip-Top Box 
keeps every cigarette firm and fresh until you smoke it. 

(MADE IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. FROM A NEW MARLBORO RECIPE) 


FlIP-TOP BOX 
Sturdy to keop 

fiicari'tleB 

from crushing- 
No tobacco in 
your poc-kc'i. 
Up to date. 


